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Topics of the Times 











Chicago, with its awful conditions as far 
as the labor world is concerned, is being in- 
vestigated by the federal government, and 
it certainly needs investigation, fumigation, 
and a few other things. Charles W. Ellis, 
special agent of the department of com- 
merce and labor, is at present in the city, 
making an inquiry into certain lines of work. 
A number of other agents will follow him. 
The clothing industry in Chicago, one of 
the predominating manufacturing lines, will 
be the object of one investigation, it is said. 
The probe will cover all of the main indus- 
tries in Chicago and surrounding territory. 
Conditions at West Pullman, in the Pullman 
car works, the steel industry at Gary, Ind., 
and the lumber affairs in this district are 
among the special affairs that are to undergo 
careful research as far as labor is concerned. 


The furniture manufacturing industry is 
also included in the list. Investigations 
sometimes bring results. Chicago is cer- 


tainly in need of the results. 





The noted old city of Baltimore is ready 
with smiling face to meet the hosts of demo- 
crats who are going to nominate a presi- 
wential candidate about June 25. The num- 
ber of visitors is expected to run up toward 
100,000, and the city is said to be spick and 
span ready for callers. Many of the streets 
leading from the convention hall to the rail- 
road stations, have been repaved. The street 
railway company has laid special tracks and 
loops to handle the crowds, and ordered 
sixty new cars at a cost of $300,000. At 
night the stranger will have no difficulty 
finding his way to the convention hall. He 
need only gaze upward and follow any of 
the three great beams of light which will 
be focused on the Fifth Regiment Armory 
from three parts of the city. The appropria- 
tion for this special lighting is $15,000. The 
convention hall itself will be a blaze of 
lights, the ribs of the curving roof being out- 
lined by 10,000 electric bulbs. The block of 
Bolton street leading to the main entrance 
of the hall, will be brilliant with a colonnade 
of electric lamps on pillars fifty feet apart. 
The portico of the city hall will be outlined 
with electric bulbs and some of the city’s 
principal monuments will be treated in the 


same way. The hotel committee reports 
that none of the hotels has raised cafe rates, 
and that room rates will run as low as 


This sounds as though seme- 
English, or as 
It seems 


#1.50 a day. 
one was “spoofing,” to be 
they call it, “kidding” over here. 
too good to be true. 

There is no reason why the people of Illi- 
nois should not have plenty of meat to eat, 
for the state leads in the meat packing in- 
dustry. The packers, however, are not in 
the business to feed people, but to get their 
hands on as much of the coin of the land as 
possible. There were 1,641 slaughtering and 
meat packing establishments in the United 
States when the latest census was taken. 
Recent statistics show that 108,716 persons 
were engaged in the industry, of whom 1,659 


were proprietors and firm members, while 
the average number of wage-earners was 


89,728. The capital invested amounted to 
$83,249,170. The expenses were $1,366,887,- 
000, of which the officials received $4,915,326, 
and the wage-earners $51,644,730. The value 
of products was $1,370,568,101, while the 
value added by manufacture, the difference 
between cost of materials and the value of 
products, was $168,740,317. Illinois, with an 


average number of 26,705 wage-earners, with 
$45,618,899 in value added by manufacture, 
and $389,5094,956 in value of products, was 
far ahead of the next state in rank. 





The Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America carried on a good work last 
year. According to its year book, new su- 
pervised playgrounds were opened in forty 
cities last year. Nineteen cities authorized 
bond issues for recreation grounds to the 
aggregate amount of $4,000,000. Donations 
of land, the value of which aggregated $118,- 
000, were made in twelve cities. The year 
book estimates that $2,750,000 was expended 
last year for administration playgrounds. 
The popularity of these recreation spots is 
evidenced by the statement that in 1,460 
playgrounds, the average daily attendance 
during the months of July and August, was 
670,359. In some cities, the playgrounds 
were open in the evenings, and in forty-one 
of these, the average evening attendance was 
32,495. Forty-six cities reported 218 school- 
houses used as recreation centers, and in 
forty-seven cities, organized efforts were 
made to promote public athletics through 
public school athletic associations or other 
school organizations. 





At the convocation exercises at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago the other day, in Har- 
per court, 533 degrees were given. Fifty- 
three of the degrees were given to doctors, 
forty-three to masters, 282 to bachelors and 
155 to associates and candidates for the two 
years’ certificate of the college of education. 
The number of degrees was said to be the 
largest ever conferred at a convocation of 
the university. Secretary of the Treasury 
Franklin MacVeagh was the orator of the 
day. 





The democratic house has refused to ap- 
propriate an additional sum for the prepara- 


tion and mounting of skins collected by 
Colonel Roosevelt on his African hunting 
trip. Former Speaker Cannon sought to have 


the $250,000 appropriation for that purpose 
increased to $325,000. This was defeated. 





There has been some reform as the result 
of the dreadful Titanic disaster, but whether 
rigid enough, it remains to be seen. Ocean 
steamships entering American ports in fu- 
ture, must be equipped with lifeboats suffi- 
cient to carry at one time every passenger 
and member of the crew, according to new 
regulations adopted by the steamboat in- 
spection service and approved by Sec- 
retary Nagel. The act of congress appro- 
priating $300,000 with which army trans- 
ports are to be equipped with lifeboats and 
rafts, to accommodate all persons and mem- 
bers of the crew transported on them, has 
been signed by President Taft. 





The outlook as regards Europe’s partici- 
pation in the San Francisco Exposition in 
1915, is highly gratifying, says Chief Direc- 
tor Frederick J. V. Skiff, who is in Berlin 
conferring with the head of the German per- 
manent exposition commission and other offi- 
cials. “In all the countries I have visited,” 
said Mr. Skiff, “I have found the interest in 
the exposition to be deep and widespread. 
In Berlin, as in London, Paris, and Vienna, 
I am bombarded with requests for informa- 
tion about the enterprise and with inquiries 
regarding floor space, transportation, and 
method of installing exhibits. In business 
circles in Berlin, it is said that Germany 
is practically certain to take part officially 
in the exposition in spite of the prevailing 
disinclination to participate in further en- 
terprises of the kind. 





The estimate that $1,000,000,000 worth of 
manufactures will be exported in the current 
fiscal year, made by the bureau of statistics, 





seems likely to be justified. The official fig- 
ures show for the nine months ending with 
March, $730,000,000 worth of manufactures 
exported, these figures being $74,000,000 in 
excess of those for the corresponding period 
of the preceding year. As the exports of 
manufactures in the year ending June 30, 
1911, were valued at $907,000,000, the figures 
at hand seem to clearly indicate that the 
total for the current year will pass the 
billion dollar line. 


About People 


—William T. Stead, the well-known jour- 
nalist, who went down with the Titanic, left 
his estate valued at $65,000, to his widow. 
His writings he left to his oldest daughter, 
Estelle. 

—George Wingfield, of Reno, friend and 
business associate of the late Senator George 
S. Nixon, has been appointed United States 
senator until the meeting of the Nevada leg- 
islature in January, 1913. At that time the 
legislature will elect a successor to complete 
the unexpired term extending until March, 
1917. Mr. Wingfield is known as the “Napo- 
leon of Nevada finance.” He began his ca- 
reer in Oregon, where he employed himself at 
anything legitimate to make a living. His 
real career began when he arrived in Tono- 
pah shortly before the big boom that made 
the Nevada gold mines famous. At the first 
glitter of gold in Goldfield, he became inter- 
ested and judiciously invested in stocks. 

—J. M. Putnam, of Oklahoma City, Oxla., 
who tried to get the state legislature to re- 
move the capital from Guthrie to Oklahoma 
City, told on the witness stand the other 
day how he lost $10,000,000-that he never 
had. Several years ago, Putnam came to 
Oklahoma City with $80. In a few days, 
he got an opportunity to make a cash pay- 
ment of $80 on a lot. In a short time, he 
sold the lot at an advance. He repeated the 
operation, and kept on repeating until within 
six months, he had made several thousand 
dollars. Then he began to buy lots outright. 
He became a plunger. Next year he turned 
his attention to outside property. In 1910, 
Putnam owned thousands of acres northwest 
of Oklahoma City. He had for some time 
been agitating the removal of the capital 
from Guthrie to Oklahoma City. He pro- 
posed to locate the capital on a tract of land 
in the center of his holdings northwest of 
the city and then sell the lots around it. 
The legislature, which met in the fall of 
1910, in Oklahoma City, refused to accept 
the Putnam site for the capital. So Put- 
nam’s land, which he valued at from $1,000 
to $10,000 an acre, went back to the value 
that it bore when it was a farm. 

—Thomas A. Edison has not made a gift 
of $2,500,000 to the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology as reported. Mr. Edison is 
constantly besieged by people applying to 
him for donations to charitable and educa- 
tional institutions. “People come to me and 
ask for $5,000 or $10,000 for this or that,” 
said the electrical wizard. “I don’t give it 
to them because I can use it better in ex- 
periments that are likely to work out some- 
thing of great good for mankind.” 

—Prof. Frederick Starr, of the University of 
Chicago, has departed on a six months’ ex- 
pedition to West Africa. His party will 
carry facilities for extensive photography, 
with a regular camera, a stereoscopic cam- 
era, and a moving picture machine. Espe- 
cial attention will be paid to native arts and 
industries, religions, and folk-lore. Coming 
out at the mouth of the St. Paul River, the 
coast towns of the America-Liberians will 
be visited. Professor Starr is a special com- 
missioner of the Panama Exposition of 1915. 
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“Troublers of Israel” 


RT THOU HE THAT TROUBLETH 
Israel?” was Ahab’s petulant query of Elijah. 
“IT am not he that troubleth Israel,” 
was the bold prophet’s reply, “but thou 
and thy father’s house have troubled 
Israel.” In the age-long struggle between 
righteousness and unrighteousness, between 
the people and privilege, between Ahab 
and Elijah, the king has laid the responsibility for 
the troubles of the times upon the shoulders of the 
prophet, and the prophet has laid them upon the 
shoulders of the king. The prophet knows ,that the 
king is corrupt, and hopes to cure the corruption by 
depriving him of his throne; the king proclaims the 
folly of the reformer, and hopes to cure it by depriving 
him of his head. The weapon of one is the sword; 
public opinion is the lever of the other. The battle be- 
tween Ahab and Elijah is always joined; the weapons 
are always the same; the tragedies are the same; and 
the victories the same. Ahab dies; Elijah cannot die. 
* . 

The troubler of Israel is,ever a nuisance; there can 
be no question about that. All Elijahs must live in 
the wilderness and in a cave, of necessity. The re- 
forming Elijah of today, as in every day, loses in com- 
panionships as he grows in boldness. The business men 
shun him, and soon find a pretext for an open break. 
The authorities from the pound-keeper to the king 
doom him to social extinction, and hand him over to 
the tender mercies of that modern guillotine, the car- 
toon. The regulars of every name and party hiss their 
hatred at him. The pickthanks of the town perform 
their little offices of spite in the interest of those whose 
dignity must be upheld. The prophet is persecuted in a 
thousand ways known only te small minds, while his 
persecutors kneel at the seats of the mighty to receive 
their reward. There is always an immense assortment 
of brickbats, clubs, anonymous letters, newspaper clip- 
pings drenched with billingsgate, at the mouth of 
Elijah’s cave. 

* 7 7” 

But the troubler is a very busy man. He turns 
peaceful seas into stormy billows; philosophic heads 
he makes to reel at the revelations of guilt; the 
smoothest path he sows with snares; he thwarts many 
lofty ambitions; he throws rude alarms into circles of 
polite complacencies and turns the light of investiga- 
tion toward many hands that hoard ill-gotten gold. 
But the time is long before there is any popular up- 
rising, any crying for justice. People laugh at the 
crazy prophet; the oldest settler remembers that his 
father had a whimsey in the brain. 

3ut forward he goes in his work, keeping his con- 
science sensitive though the conscience of his age re- 
mains as placid as marble. While his soul is vexed at 
the wrongs, corrupt practices, the invasion of the 
people’s rights, the community about him is indifferent 
and insensible to the evils. He is like a wave dashing 
itself against a rocky shore. To his charge that things 
are bad comes the reply that they have always been 
so. When he says they have been so too long, he is 


defied, cursed and then killed. Such is the story of 
every Elijah who makes of reform a serious business. 
i 

In politics, a little while ago, when a reformer ap- 
peared they called him a “mugwump,” which was equal 
to a sentence of doom. But, in time,mugwumpery came 
to be a science,and many converts flocked to its schools. 
By one of the curious turns of fortune we have forgot- 
ten the rise of mugwumpery, hiding it out of sight 
under the nobler word “independence,” as dear old Nature 
hides by her delicate tracery of green the unsightly 
stump that proclaims the despoiling hand of man. We 
have glorified the insurgent, natural successor to the 
mugwump, the sneered at, the despised, the butt of all 
the wits of a quarter of a century ago—and now 
the greatest force in the nation. That was one strug- 
gle in which Ahab left the throne for the cave, and 
Elijah left the cave and took his place on the throne. 

* . * 

Religion does not move as rapidly as politics, but it 
does move. Here the reformer is just as unwelcome, 
just as busy, and just as troublous as anywhere else. 
As in politics, we call him names and try to dispose of 
him in any manner short of actual violence that will 
not subject us to police interference. We preserve the 
habit of enrolling him with the dreamer and the heretic. 
He has even been classified by some of our officials with 
the parasites, but that was at a time when the prophet’s 
efforts were bearing fruit, and Ahab’s finances were in 
a bad way. Elijah is always troubling Israel and per- 
sisting in disturbing the ancient order, 

Some day we may be ready to hear the voice of the 
prophet; some day we shall be more likely to follow 
his policies and ignore the policies of Ahab. Like the 
king we may be crying out against the intrusions of 
the prophet, and we may ask to be let alone. But the 
troublers continue with us. And they will, so long as 
the notion prevails that all questions of importance 
have been settled, that we have little to learn, that 
we must distrust the scholars, be suspicious of the grow- 
ing literature of reform and conciliation, and like Ma- 
homet burn the libraries of Alexandria because “if they 
contain whatever is in the Koran they are not needed; 
if they contain anything not in the Koran, they are 
infidel.” 

* . * 

Elijah will compel us to ignore the shouting of sects 
when great issues are at stake, and to take counsel with 
the principles of science. And the truth we seek can 
be found at last.only when we agree to follow the light 
of reason, acknowledging the limitations of the human 
understanding so that we must often walk by faith 
and not by sight, seeking for the things which will 
edify, cultivating at all times a high regard for other 
souls who differ from us, knowing what a tremendous 
part heredity and environment play in the life of all 
men, and, as a famous Jew recently said, developing a 
real brotherhood in life that will hold us together as 
men are held by the brotherhood of death. 

This is to possess the spirit and power of Elijah. 
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What the Liquor Traffic Is Doing For Us. 


witness against the 


sources we hear the 
Jane Addams indicts the saloon as 


From many unbiased 
alcohol traffic in this country. 
being the mother of prostitution and says that as long as the 
saloon-keepers and brewers profit so greatly from the sale of liquor 
in these dives, they will desire to continue the unholy alliance. 
Alcohol is breaking down the physical vitality of the American 
people. Dr. T. Alexander MacNichoil is authority for the statement 
that chronic diseases have doubled in this country in the past thirty 
The increased 
three times as fast as the population. 
the birth rate has fallen off in this country one-third. 


years, number of insane and feeble-minded has 


During the past five years, 


Not only has the physician reason for being opposed to the use 
the 
method has been discovered for making beer from corn. 


recent 
It is stated 


of alcoholic drinks but economist as well. In years a 


on good authority that sixty per cent of all the corn raised is now 
The the price 


is doubtless due in considerable measure to the increased 


consumed in the production of alcohol. increase in 

of meat 

consumption of corn in the business of the brewer and distiller. 
Fortunately while this increase is going on, successful efforts are 


being made in many parts of the country to control or to eliminate 


this waste. The largest no-license city in the world now is Rock- 
ford, Illinois, which with its fifty thousand inhabitants is without 
saloons again. The first week after no-license went into effect 


there were eleven arrests as compared with over forty the first week 
of the license regime two years ago. Much of the south has come 


under state or county prohibition. 


In all these sections it is found that no-license laws can be 
enforced like any other laws when the community is sufficiently 
aroused to a sense of their importance. The Prohibitionists have 
kept up the agitation for forty years. That is well. The Anti- 


Saloon League, however, is the organization that actually gets the 
It is the latter organization that is most bitterly hated 


the We 


legislation. 


and opposed by brewers. accept their judgment of its 


importance. 


The Automobile As a Social Problem 


The popularization of a new invention is always an interesting 


process. This is usually done by making the article a fad as in 
the case of the bicycle which was once the hall-mark of aristocracy 
but is now the every-day conveyance of the artisan. The automobile, 
however, has been decidedly the most popular toy that has ever come 
to America. 

Whether it is to be superseded after a while by the flying machine 
or some other: sensation, is not yet to be prophesied. However, 
we have several distinct social problems arising from this American 


insanity over rapid locomotion. First of all, we must consider the 


economic effect of the enormous investments in this industry. We 
are not able to discover accurate statistics with regard to this, but 
knowing the price of automobiles, it is easy to conceive that the 


indulgence in this luxury has had a profound effect on the whole 
economic life of the American people. Homes have been mortgaged 
to buy the car and when it was worn out, the possessor has been 
known to end life with his own hand. 

However, the most serious problem of the automobile is the rapid 
increase of speed accidents. The Chicago city council is now at 


the The 


driven in the city now are capable of speed as great as express trains 


work on new ordinances to protect citizens. machines 


achieved a generation ago 
find it 


The automobile driver, however, may either be a licensed 


The express train ran on a track and we 


knew where to It was controlled by a man educated for 
his job. 
chauffeur or a senseless joy-rider. In the latter case, women and 
children are run down on the streets, and -perhaps the joy-rider 
himself plunges the car and its inmates into the river as happened 
in Chicago recently. 

No man would want to oppose the application of new inventions 
to life but the toll of lives taken should not be larger than necessary. 
the the 


law must compel care to be driven by responsible people who know 


Personal freedom must be sacrificed for social good and 


the nature of the dangers they continually face. 
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The Unemployment Commission. 


Last winter it was currently reported that there were, in Chicago, 

25,000 men out of employment. The situation became serious 
enough for Mayor Harrison to appoint a commission headed by 
Professor Henderson to look into the whole question. ‘hat com- 
mittee is now about to make a report to the mayor of their findings. 
They consider the matter of unemployment a social phenomenon that 
must be dealt with by a larger political unit than the city. ‘hey 
propose to abolish many functionaries now under state salary and 
combine them into one department. The next of the recommenda- 
tions is as follows: 

“We recommend to the governor and legislature the creation of a 
department of labor (or industrial commission), whose duty would 
be to enforce the laws now enforced by the state factory inspector, 
to collect labor statistics now under the charge of a separate bureau, 
to administer the laws of arbitration in labor difficulties, to direct 
the state labor exchange (already recommended by the commiasion), 


and supervise all private employment offices.” 


Christian Socialist Objects To Party Leaders 

The Christian Socialist is a very live party journal that promotes 
the soeialist cause among church members. The editor, Dr. Carr, 
is a former Methodist minister and the various staff writers are 


also preachers in many cases. Christian socialists are not a 


separate organization but only a group of people voting the regular 
socialist ticket who hope to square socialism with the Christian 


ideal. 

It is interesting to note in a recent issue of the Christian Socialist 
a keen arraignment of a great socialist leader by the name of 
Barnes. This man is charged with immoral conduct and it is 
claimed by the Christian Socialist that his continuance in office 


will confess to the world that the party is committed to atheism 


and free love. 

Barnes was once national secretary of the party but was removed. 
He has recently been appointed campaign manager for this year. 
We are glad that there is the Christian leaven in the socialist party 
which against the organization 


fights vigorously being made a 


weapon with which to fight the family and the church. Socialism 
is primarily an economic theory. Let the shoe-maker stick to his 


last. 


The Dead Line In the Ministry 

In every kind of employment in the city, there seems to be a ten- 
Whether it is the men that drive 
the street.cars or even the men that teach in the university, very 


dency to employ the young man. 
few of them are grey. The man of sixty has a hard time finding em- 
ployment. With the ministry, this tendency has been most especially 
true. Churches have been observed to pass up men with long years 
of experience and take young men just out of school. 

All of this makes us ask what the world wants with the young 
and inexperienced man. It wants his imagination, his optimism, 
his energy. These are not necessarily the qualities of youth exclu- 
sively, however. Many men in the sixties have them. When they do, 
they are not laid on the shelf. No one would dare to call Washing- 
ton Gladden old. Our own Doctor Tyler is still drawing large 
audiences in Denver to hear him as in former times. 

To look in on these men, however, we would find them employed 
They still buy and read books. 
They do not talk an ancient language but the modern one. ‘hey 
speak United States right up to the minute. ‘They do not talk 
their theology in terms of the nineteenth century. Their intellectual 


as they have always been employed. 


interests are those of the present generation. 

In other ages, the old men have held the positions of authority 
and power. They will do so again, if they do not presume upon 
any natural claim of age to respect but seek power by continuous 
development. The scientists are promising us that some day the 
Some 
of us wish we might be of the fortunate ones who shall thus be 
afforded time to think things through. To wish for this promised 


average age of man will be one hundred and fifty years. 


one hundred and fifty years to finish our thinking is a different 
attitude from that of the man who finished his twenty years ago 
and who has not had an original idea in a decade. Religious 
thought above every other kind requires time. 

If preachers will seek continuous development, they need never 
fear the rivalry of striplings. The latter may sometimes “please 
the young people” but the former will teach and inspire the whole 


community of every age. 
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The Christian World 


A PAGE FoR INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE, 

















On Understanding Each Other 


Bishop Anderson of the Episcopal Church stands in the forefront 
of those who are advocating the cause of Christian union. His 
utterances are always fraternal. He is not indifferent to the causes 
of division, but he knows that to magnify the differences is to post- 
pone the day of union. A recent address delivered by the Bishop 
in Chicago is in striking contrast both in content and in spirit to 
one delivered by a prominent Baptist, reference to which has already 
been made in this department. The difference between the two 
addresses is that one manifests the spirit of the sectarian and the 
other the spirit of the Christian statesman. We commend the fol- 
lowing to our readers taken from the Living Church, 


Let us put the best possible interpretation upon the beliefs and 
practices of others. Assume that the things that mean nothing to 
us mean much to their advocates. Let us try to get the point of 
view of the other man for the sake of the enrichment of our own 
minds. Let me illustrate. Because the angry dispute of some 
centuries ago, over the relation of the Bishop of Rome to the Church 
of England was settled to our satisfaction, are we to go on aggra- 
vating the rupture by talking and acting as though the papacy is 
and always has been unalterably bad, and as though no place could 
be found for it in the constitution of the United Church of the 
future? The papacy must be better than its enemies think it is, 
or else the world has had many brilliant fools. Because the Metho- 
dists left us for reasons which do us no credit, are we to go on 
estimating Methodism at its worst, as if it stood for nothing that 
would be worth while in the life of the Catholic Church of the 
future? Methodism must be something better than some people 
think it is, or it would not have brought so many thousands nearer 
to their God. Because bishop-baiting Covenanters and lordly pre- 
lates lost their tempers a long time ago and called each other un- 
speakable names, are we to go on, now that things have cooled 
down, as if reconciliation were impossible, and as if Presbyterian 
theology were wholly foreign to the Catholic faith? Presbyterian- 
ism must be more than some of us have thought, else it would 
not have captivated the minds and dominated the lives of a strong 
intellectual people. Estimate people at their best. Try to see 
what they see. Be careful to put your own best foot forward, so 
that the church of your allegiance will be seen—not at its worst. 
This lesson has been impressed upon me afresh through a consider- 
able correspondence on Church Unity with representatives of many 
churches. Amongst my correspondents have been some candid 
friends who write with brutal frankness about the Episcopal Church. 
Dear brethren, if the Anglican communion were the wood, hay and 
stubble that my friends think it is, you and I wouldn’t be where 
we are. Now it may be that this shoe fits the other foot also. 

Please do not misunderstand me. It would be foolish and shallow 
to talk as if there were no serious difficulties and differences in 
the way of visible unity. There are. There are. There are different 
premises. There are different conceptions of what the Church of 
Christ is. There are fixed habits of mind in great variety. We 
press on towards the reunion of Christendom, not because it is in 
sight, but because we have a passion for unity—a passion that is 
based upon our loyalty to Christ, and a desire to do good in the 
world. No one sees much daylight ahead as yet. We cannot see 
the distant scene, and we can take but one step at a time. But 
we feel sure that that one step is in the right direction if it leads 
us to think highly of the things of others. 


Baptist and Disciple Differences 


We should like to introduce into our colleges a course of reading 
which would compel every student to become familiar with the 
sectarian journalism of America. Nothing could be more illuminat- 
ing to the youthful mind. The poison would carry its own antidote. 
As long as our own sectarian journals are read their offences will 
be veiled under the guise of loyalty; when the journals of others 
are read sectarian principles will be seen in their true light, and sug- 
gestions of loyalty repudiated. Sectarianism is always the same, no 
matter where it appars; its spirit and vocabulary never change. 
We can appreciate its bane in others, though we like to call the bane 
blessing when it appears among ourselves. But the reading course 
suggested would convince those who followed it closely that men may 
be Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, and Disciples, and yet be 
destitute of many of the graces which make up the life of the 
Christian. The invincible bigot will shout loudest for the partisan, 
and will recommend sectarian literature which he knows will inflame 
the basest desires of his partisans, and all the time be lamenting 
over the presence of the traitor—the man usually who has outgrown 
sectarian policies—and his attempts to destroy the denomination, 
or the faith once delivered to the saints. An illustration of this 
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sectarian journalism is found in the Journal and Messenger, a Bap- 
tist paper published in Cincinnati. We quote: 


_ One of our good Ohio pastors wants us to write up and put be- 
fore our readers the distinctions between Baptists and “Disciples.” 
He seems to think that we have not done enough along that line. 
His neighbors of the “Disciple” order are preying upon his flock 
and are using their utmost endeavors to persuade the simple- 
hearted and uninstructed that there is really no difference between 
Baptists and Disciples, except that the former still persist in being 
a “sect, while the latter are so broad-minded and generous that 
they are willing to take to themselves anybody or anything affect- 
ing the name Christian. We would be glad to gratify our brother, 
but for the fact that we have given so much space to the same sub- 
ject for years, and do not feel that a formal article or series of 
ariticles on it would be edifying to more than a small proportion 
of our readers. Only a few weeks ago we published the address 
of Dr. McGlothlin, of the Louisville Seminary, before the Baptist 
Congress, which we recommended as the best thing on the subject 
which has got into print for several years, and, as we have had oc- 
casion, we have called attention to a small treatise by the late Rev. 
Frank Adkins, published first in The Journal and Messenger and 
now issued by our Publication Society. Either or both of these 
ought to be sufficient to put any genuine Baptist on his guard 
against the blandishments of his proselyting neighbors. Oil and 
water do not mix and no more do well-informed Baptists and genu- 
ine “Disciples.” The difference is radical. 

After reading the above we wondered whether any talk of union 
and of fraternal relations with the Baptists, was sincere or 
sacrilegious. It is not sincere if we may accept the decisions of 
our contemporary. Our relief from the distressing situation in this 
instance is that the Journal and Messenger never has understood the 
Disciples, and never intends to understand them. It is a sectarian 
paper in every sense of the word, as intolerant as a certain Disciple 
paper published in the same city. Each of these journals reflects the 
spirit of the other. It would be both humorous and pathetic to see 
them discussing a basis of union between their respective bodies! 
How the fur would fly, and how the cause of union would be sacri- 
ficed! A civil war would be proclaimed in the interests of peace. 
But we must forbear for the sake of sweet charity. If the address 
of Professor McGlothlin is to be taken as a correct expression of 
the differences of these two bodies we might as well abandon hope 
of union between them. The address is a caricature of the Disciples. 
and none but a sectarian would approve its contentions. The man 
who made it has no desire to see closer relation between the two 
bodies; he wants the gulf to be widened. On no other suppositions 
can we account for that address. To recommend it as a statement 
of the differences between Baptists and Disciples is to work for 
division while praying for union, 


To Censure or Censor the Theatre? 

A writer in the Pittsburgh Christian Advocate says some very 
pertinent things about the motion pictures, which are such a large 
factor today in the life of the American people. 

Concerning the church’s attitude toward this attractive form of 
amusement, he says: 


Either one of two attitudes is open to the church in dealing with 
moving pictures and the theater in general. It may indiscrimi- 
nately denounce the institution, profess to see no good whatever in 
it, and advise its members to keep away. By so doing, the church 
seems to wash her hands of all responsibility, and the devil is left 
to do what he will with his own. The minister may stay away 
from the theater and keep his children at home without losing much 
thereby; nevertheless, he knows that quite a percentage of his mem- 
bership, with an effort at discrimination, attends the better class 
of plays. Should he attempt to enforce church discipline, his wis- 
dom would be questioned generally by the authorities above him. 

On the other hand, the church may point out the grave dangers 
of the playhouse, its ministry become more familiar with the prob- 
lem, and cry out unsparingly against the depraving and vitiating 
tendencies which are trying to gain the ascendency in all our towns, 
at the same time conceding that the theater and moving-picture 
show have possibilities for good. Is it better for the church to 
say that no Christian within its folds shall frequent a theater, or 
better to teach and urge discrimination, letting the responsibility 
of settling the matter rest upon each one personally? The New 
York Conference of our own church recently decided that the lat- 
ter course was preferable. This is the position taken by an in 
creasing number of Christian workers whose sincerity and desire 
for the kingdom of God can not be questioned. It is certainly the 
duty of all Christian and moral people to unite in their several 
communities in an honest effort to keep out the low, suggestive, 
and vicious show, lest after the church has sown good seed in the 
field on Sunday, she shall go to sleep for a six days’ nap while the 
enemy comes and sows tares among the wheat through all the in- 
tervening time. 





How poor are they who have only money to give!—John Lan- 
caster Spalding. 
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What Is True Patriotism? 


Patriotism, like 
We use the words of our fathers without trying to under- 


religion, suffers from formalism and traditional- 


ism, 

stand their original meaning or whether we are in the presence 
of conditions to which the old formulas can be applied. We try 
to summon the courage and wisdom of the past into the service 


of the present and fail because we trust to the mysterious power 


of inherited shibboleths. True patrivtism has initiative. It has 


tenacity of purpose. The patriotic citizen who does his own think- 


ing is not deceived by cries of anarchy, socialism, and revolution 


which the unthinking and selfish raise against the measures he 


supports. 
obedience is more 


patriotism is obedient to the law. Its 


Its lawyers are better acquainted with the principles 


True 
than 
of justice than they are with methods of evading the purpose of the 
the 


formal, 


laws. If it catches the man who committed crime, it does not 
turn him loose because there was*a misspelled or misplaced word in 


the indictment. If a sentence is just, it does not ask that it be 


set aside on the ground of slight technical errors in the trial. ‘Lhe 
patriotic citizen submits his appeal to the unimpassioned judgment 
of his fellow-citizens as this judgment has been expressed in law. 
He mistrusts the deliverance of momentary feeling. He discounten- 
ances the mob. 

The paying of taxes is a part of patriotic duty. The citizen looks 
The protec- 
He 
is a mean sort of man who demands that his neighbors build the 


the attend. 


to the state for the protection of his life and property. 
tion he needs cannot be furnished unless the state has money. 


roads he uses and support schools which his children 


Such a man belongs with the oppressors of all ages. The oppressor 
takes what others have eaYned and gives them nothing in return 
for it. This is what the man does who enjoys the favor of the state, 
who prospers under the protection of its laws, and then shifts the 
burden of supporting the state to other men. 
The use of the ballot is a test of patriotism. ‘here are men 
They are so yusvy with their 


Other 


who think they have no time to vote. 
own affairs that they must neglect the interests of the state. 
men will not vote because their church tells them to keep out of 
politics. These men do not always see the inconsistency of their 
practices. One of them was very indignant over the failure of the 
police to keep the young barbarians of the town from tearing down 
Hallowe’en, He gives no assistance by his vote in 


his fence on 


securing the police protection he demands. He is an intelligent 
man and could be useful politically if his church allowed him to 
vote. He has the wrong kind of religion for an American citizen. 
‘Lhe 


truly patriotic citizen does not wait for a candidate to solicit his 


Voting is not a means of pleasing some one who seeks office. 
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support. He looks out for the right kind of men to serve the state 
and invites them to become candidates. 

Is the readiness to serve on the jury characteristic of the good 
citizen? The expedients to which successful business men resort in 
order to escape jury service seem to indicate that it is not a matter 
of conscience with them to sit on the jury. One who is truthful 
on other occasions may be an accomplished liar when the judge 
asks him for reasons why he should be excused from serving on the 
jury. If the jury has any place in our judicial system, the men 
who serve on it ought to be the most intelligent and successful that 
can be found. It is a weakness of the state that good men refuse 
to accept their responsibility in the courtroom. It is not pleasant 
to assist in sending a man to the penitentiary, but is it pleasure 
If the laws are unjust, it is the good man who 
He will see where they 


we are seeking? 
should have a part in their enforcement. 
are unjust and he will try to change them. 
The good citizen renders service to the state beyond what the laws 
The ideals of a great nation are never fully expressed in 
New institutions may be needed. These cannot be created 
They will grow up under the care of men and women ot 
The state will adopt such as it finds necessary to its prog- 
Schools, churches, by the state. It 
can do much for them, but it cannot have the kind it ought to have 
unless it has leaders who know not only what of good has already 
been accomplished but also what is implied in the achievements of 
the past and must be written in the laws and sentiments of the 
future if the children of the state are to enjoy their birthright. 
[Midweek Service, July 3. Matt. 22:15-22; Rom. 13:1-7.] 8S. J. 


prescribe. 
its laws. 
by law. 
Vision. 

and homes are needed 


ress. 


Missionary Administration. 

Of the four factors essential in the conduct of modern foreign 
missions—the native Christian, the home, the mis- 
sionary, and the officers of administration—the last are important 
as the necessary the field and the 
of supply, and therefore require consideration in a study of the 


churches at 


intermediaries between sources 
problem. 

No doubt there was time in the early history of the missionary 
enterprise when no formal organization was necessary. Any church 
or group of churches might interest itself in some missionary or 
station, and forward funds for that purpose. But in the growth of 
the work and the increasing complexity of the interests involved it 
has become absolutely essential that the administrative part of 
the plan be placed in the hands of specialists who know the prob- 
lem and all of the factors involved. Such men, whether they con- 
stitute a committee, a board, a group of secretaries, or all of these 
combined, are beyond question required for the economical and wise 
administration of missionary affairs. Those which fail 
to avail themselves of such expert service either have no mission- 
aries to support, or suffer all the disadvantages of a haphazard 


churches 


and inefficient method. 

The history of organized missionary work reveals with clearness 
the fact that a task 
the heart of our Christian faith has a tendency to choose for 
itself the strongest men available as missionary specialists, and 
then to retain them in the work for the longest possible period. 
The man Who is to be a missionary secretary ought to have all the 
qualities required in a missionary, and in addition, if that be pos- 
sible, the elements of statesmanship and administrative capacity 


so great in its dimensions and so close to 


such as are essential in the direction of one of the greatest forms 
of activity in the The wisdom, discretion, tact, 
patience and courage required for the successful administration of 


modern world. 
a great foreign missionary progrant demand men of such excep- 
tional capacity as to be equaled only by the promoters of the 
largest business, educational and governmental concerns of the 
modern world. 

And if a man with such qualities as these is found for the posi- 
tion of a missionary secretary, he becomes still greater in the work 
to which he is called. To'his natural elements of leadership there 
are added annually the forces of experience and discipline. Some 
of the finest products of our Christian civilization have been the 
men chosen by the different denominations for the work of mis- 
The names of the really great missionary 
secretaries are household and honored words in the churches of all 
faiths. Beyond any honors which election to complimentary offices 
can bring is the assured and substantial privilege of being a true 
and wise promoter of this great work. And in the number of 


sionary administration. 


such really great men the Disciples of Christ have had abundant 
reason to place their most representative missionary administra- 
tors. 
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No office requires a more abundant endowment of the highest 
qualities of leadership than that of the missionary secretary. He 
is first of ail an interpreter to the churches of the noblest work 
committed to the followers of Christ. In a certain sense he is 
the servant of these churches, chosen by them to have executive 
direction of their missionary interests. But in the truest sense 
he is their instructor, monitor, guide and inspiration. But for 
him most of them would yield but reluctant assent to any program 
requiring sustained consecration and sacrifice to missionary work. 
He is the common denominator of all the facts and interests of 
the mission field. He must meet the churches face to face in con- 
ventions, through literature and in the person of the returned mis- 
sionary whose movements he directs. Upon his heart there rest 
the burdens of all the mission fields and forces, and though the 
work is that of the churches and not his alone, he feels himself 
responsible for its success and growth. 

He is also charged with responsibility for th® financial support 
of the evangel to the non-Christian lands. Upon the gifts from 
the churches depend absolutely the results of the denominational 
program .of missions. The moment the cause is planted in any 
foreign land it begins to demand increased facilities for adequate 
expansion. The funds for this increasing need must be secured 
from the churches. Both on the ground of adequate response to 
the imperative call to go forward, and on that of administrative 
efficiency the missionary secretary feels under the keenest sense 
of obligation to make proof of his ministry as a provider of suffi- 
cient money for the cause. This puts upon him a véry heavy 
burden. But it is one which he assumes gladly, not as a mere 
business proposition, but as the means of accomplishing the will 
of the Christ and at the same time of educating the churches in 


the grace and joy of Christian generosity. The work is theirs, 
not his. And yet it falls to him constantly to remind them of 


this fact, and to urge them to still greater participation in the 
wholesome and world-embracing acivities of the kingdom of God. 

But even more important than the securing of funds for the 
work of missionary promotion is the administrative responsibility 
which rests upon the missionary secretary. The care of all the 
mission churches, schools, hospitals, dispensaries, relief depots, pub- 
lication enterprises and industrial activities is his. He must know 
the personnel of every mission station, and the many complex 
interests which are there centered. The thousand details of adjust- 
ment, conservation and promotion which fall to his decision re- 
quire an extraordinary capacity in an executive. And while a large 
measure of liberty is necessarily accorded the missionary force in 
foreign lands, it is the missionary secretary, assisted by such coun- 
sel as his elected board of advisors can supply, that must deter- 
mine the conduct of affairs. Few men are charged with so wide a 
variety of responsibilities as he, and few perform even the simpler 
tasks of more restricted positions with as large a measure of 
efficiency. 

Nor must it be forgotten that there is demanded of the mission- 
ary secretary a sympathy, tact and insight which are almost 
beyond the power of any man to gain, save by the force of supreme 
consecration to his work and an unusual dower of personal affec- 
tion for those whose ftterests he administers. No one unac- 
quainted with the details of missionary activities can possibly 
conceive the difficulties under which the missionaries are often 
compelled to labor, the perfectly natural and temperamental dis- 
agreements which arise among them, and the innumerable prob- 
lems of finance, social adjustment and industrial activity which 
emerge in the various mission stations. In the last issue the mis- 
sionary secretary decides these questions. At least this is the 
case in the present period of missionary work, in which the admin- 
istrative center is the mission office rather than the groups of new 
churches rapidly developing on foreign soil. Presently these 
daughter churches will take their own way with as much confidence 
and success as have the churches in the homeland. But at the 
present moment the hand of control is still stretched out above 
them, and perhaps necessarily so; and that hand is in the very 
nature of the case the hand of the missionary secretary. With 
what wisdom, sympathy, tact and prophetic vision must that ad- 
ministrative power be employed! 

It is essential to the possession of first-hand knowledge of the 
entire situation that the missionary secretary should visit now 
and then the mission fields. All the denominations have recog- 
nized the absolutely indispensable character of such visitations. It 
is impossible that any amount of correspondence should give ade- 
quate information regarding conditions on the mission field. Only 
as they are seen can they be understood. Such a visitation must 
be made not with the air of a superior bringing orders to an em- 
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ployed and subordinate force, but with the attitude of open-minded 
and teachable humility. The missionary secretary in such a visita- 
tion is not seeking to impose his views upon the missionaries, but 
to learn in the amplest way precisely what are the conditions in 
the midst of which they have to work, and the opportunities which 
call for immediate concern. In a certain sense he brings to the 
missionaries the good will, encouragement and fraternal love of 
the home churches, and within certain limits he may attempt to 
point out the dangers of too radical and rapid expansion or of new 
and unproved methods of work. But in general the missionaries 
themselves know far more of the problem than does the mission- 
ary secretary, and his must ever be the attitude of a sympathetic 
and tactful learner, who is preparing to transmit to the churches 
at home the inspiring and convincing facts of which he has been 
the observer on the foreign field. 

Sut most of all is the missionary secretary the mediator be- 
tween the home churches and the newly growing Christian com- 
munities in the far lands. As such he is too often the natural 
target for a body of unintelligent and senseless criticism the re- 
sult of ignorance, opposition to missionary work in general, and 
of reactionary conservatism which insists upon as narrow a view 
of the gospel on the foreign field as the most timid and hesitating 
orthodoxy of remote communities in the home land can devise. 
There will also be personal opposition to even the best and most 
trusted missionary leaders. The malice of suspicious and small- 
minded preachers and of unprincipled journalists in their criticism 
of missionary administration is almost past belief. Small men in 
the office of missionary secretaries wither under this type of oppo- 
sition, and either adopt an attitude of weak and hesitant compro- 
mise or lose heart and resign. It is only the great, open-minded, 
courageous man, with the vision of missions not as the home 
churches would shape them, but as the spirit of Christ demands 
that they shall be, who can survive and maintain his place as a 
true leader of his people to nobler things. Such men the Disciples 
of Christ possess, and of such they are increasingly proud. 

The missionary secretary must set his face like a flint against 
ail demands for a reactionary and sectarian policy on the mission 
field, even as he resists with all his force, the attempt to emascu- 
late the gospel of which he is the promoter, by failure to emphasize 
its great divine, redemptive factors. He knows himself to be a 
necessary part of the message which the churches of his faith and 
order are delivering to the non-Christian world, and he holds him- 
self the servant not of those churches alone but of the kingdom 
of God and of the future, in the supreme work of making known 
the one true God and Jesus Christ whom he has sent. 


Forward and Backward Steps at Berkeley 


How much more than merely local are the forces which came to 
the surface in the decision of First Church, Berkeley, Calif., to prac- 
tice Christian union, is beginning to appear in a movement to prac- 
tice Christian union between the Congregational and Disciple theo- 
logical seminaries, both located at Berkeley and in friendly affiliation 
with the state university. 

The Congregational school, called Pacific Seminary, took the 
initiative by abandoning its denominational control and now stands 
in the same undenominational position as Yale and Oberlin Divinity 
Schools and Union Theological Seminary of New York. 

This action appealed strongly to the faculty, a few of the trustees 
and to a large number of the lay and ministerial supporters of the 
Disciples’ institution, called Berkeley Bible Seminary. It seemed to 
them a challenge to practice union, in the interest of economy and 
scholarship and a larger fellowship. It was assumed by the Con- 
gregational trustees that the Disciples would agree to merge the 
endowments and faculties of the two institutions in one united 
seminary. 

In this they were disappointed, however, for the board of trustees 
met and by a vote of six to two abolished the entire faculty—Dean 
H. H. Guy, Professors Walter Stairs, C. C. Bentley and H. O. Breeden 
—excepting only President H. D. McAneny. The reasons given for 
their radical action were announced as “financial and other.” 

It is understood that the “other” reasons were two—pernicious 
activity in encouraging the seminary union, and pernicious inactivity 
and silence with respect to the forward step recently taken by the 
Berkeley church. President McAneny’s attitude in both these mat- 
ters was the opposite of the faculty’s. 

The action of the trustees has been received with indignation in 
many of the best churches and by many leading Disciples in north- 
ern California. They feel that in these days when Congregation- 
alists and Disciples are entering conferences on union an excellent 
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* 
and significant beginning could be made by practicing the plea in the 
training of The paved by the 
initiative of Pacific Seminary in ceasing to be a denominational insti- 


ministers. way was graciously 
tution. 

Moreover the economic advantage lay altogether on the side of 
Berkeley Seminary, inasmuch as its endowment is considerably less 
than $100,000 while that of Pacific Seminary is a half-million. The 
proposed terms of union gave ample recognition to the Disciples. No 
criticism on any aspect of the plan was suggested by those who 
opposed it save that it involved the removal of “our”. seminary 
from denominational control. 

Since the refusal of the Berkeley Seminary trustees to enter the 
union President Nash of Pacitic Seminary has extended Dean Guy 
an earnest invitation to become a member of his faculty and Dis- 
ciples in California both as congregations and as individuals have 
already subscribed a liberal fund for his support. Dr. Guy is greatly 
esteemed on the coast for his scholarship and for his sincere Chris- 
tian personality. He carries always with him the spirit of con- 
secration, a spirit native to him but cultivated and confirmed by his 
long missionary service in Japan. 

It is likely that other Disciple teachers will be added to the 
faculty of Pacific Seminary in a similar way and thus the oppor- 
tunity that was lost by the timid trustees may be saved by the 
direct action of the churches. 

Certainly it is to be regretted that 
desirable from the standpoint of closer unity with our Congregational 


in a matter so obviously 


brethren, in a matter involving no slightest compromise of conscience, 
we who plead for union should be placed in the position of being 
pleaded with by our Christian brethren and finally of refusing to 
practice our plea on the more than generous basis which they had 
proposed, 

It is hardly that the 
ministry will in any large number elect to attend a seminary whose 


conceivable young men drawn toward 
faculty is hostile to the practice of Christian unity either in Berkeley 


Seminary or in Berkeley Church. 


Further Instruction in Accurate Quotation 

Our neighbor, the Christian Evangelist, is having a hard time to 
thesis of Prof. F. O. 
Some weeks ago it represented 


get straight in its mind the Norton’s paper 
read at the Kansas City congress. 
him as having said that the science of textual criticism puts our 
Lord’s commission out of the New Testament. 

This very crude error called forth a statement from Dr. Norton in 
tried to set last the 
Christian Evangelist prints an editorial under the heading “Biblical 
Scholarship and Christian union,” which begins with the brave ques- 
“Has the 
Christian union proposed by the Disciples of Christ?” It 


refers to Dr. 


which he himself right. In week’s issue 


tion, modern biblical scholarship invalidated basis of 
devotes a paragraph to the baptism question and 
Norton’s paper, this time representing him as dealing “simply with 
the tri-sectarian [a typographical error no doubt for ‘trinitarian’] 
Matthew's the 
argued was probably an interpolation of later times, and that the 
true That 


clusion, even if granted. certainly does not knock the foundations 


formula of record of the commission which writer 


reading should be, ‘baptizing them in my name.’ con- 
out from under the position that baptism rests upon Christ’s author- 
ity, and the writer of the paper distinctly disclaimed any such in 
ference from his argument.” 

The Christian Century has been compelled so many times to in- 
struct its St. Louis contemporary in the simple art of accuracy, 
that it 


This we do from memory 


not to say honesty, in quoting from others seems our 


bounden duty to correct the present error. 
but 
Professor Norton dealt not simply with the trinitarian formula but 


with entire contidence. 

with the whole clause, “baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
He did not argue that the true reading 
but that it 


“make disciples of all nations in my name, teaching them,” ete. 


Son and Holy Spirit.” 


should be “baptizing them in my name,” should be 

Dr. Norton contended that the entire clause including the words 
“baptizing them” was an interpolation. His paper left not a shred 
of New Testament authority for the doctrine that Christ had ex- 
plicitly commanded baptism, for he also showed that the presence of 
water” in John 3:5 (the only other text in which Jesus can be 
assumed to refer to baptism) was undoubtedly also a later addi- 
tion. 

Prof. Norton’s paper was a scholarly and convincing thesis. Its 
author has few superiors in the field of Greek scholarship. 
For 


says, his argument does not do away with baptism any more than 


Disciples 


generally should know the facts he sets forth. while, as he 


the elimination of the two proof texts for the trinity would do 
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away with the Incarnation, it does, nevertheless, absolutely cut the 
root of the immersion dogma which assumes to find its sanction in 
the expressed authority of Christ. 

It should be said that The Christian Century believes there are 
other arguments that cut the root of this dogma besides an appeal 
to the original text, cogent and incontestable as this appeal is. 

And it should be further added that the Christian Evangelist’s 
assumption that a corrected text would call for a revision of the 
Disciples’ plea for union discloses a very shallow conception of what 
That plea does not hang upon any letter of 
Its sanction is not in a text but in the mind of 


that plea really is. 
scripture whatever. 
the Church’s Lord. 








One way in which the Disciples used to state their “position” 
was to say that it was their purpose to make their terms of 
fellowship as broad as the New Testament conditions of salvation 
and identical with them. This statement and this ideal can hardly 
be improved upon. A soul whom God has saved is thereby fitted 
for the fellowship of all other souls whom God has saved. And 
no congregation of the saved has any Christian right to deny fellow- 
ship to any soul whatsoever whom God has received. The essential 
sin of the sectarian order is that it divides Christians into exclusive 
groups and tolerates terms of fellowship in the various groups that 
different from and more than the New Testament conditions 
This is presumption. It is usurpation of the sov- 
The way to Christian unity is by 
It is a strange 


are 
of salvation. 
ereignty of the Church’s Head. 
breaking down these human barriers of fellowship. 
paradox that Disciples can make immersion a term of fellowship 
when they do not regard it as a condition of salvation. Very 
few are the Disciples who nowadays hold that immersion is a New 
Testament condition of acceptance with Christ. As a matter of fact 
it is not such a condition. By what right, then, can a church of 
Disciples withhold fellowship from any Christian whom Christ has 
manifestly received? 


Every believer in the practice of Christian unity will rejoice 
in the highly significant report of the conference between the Con- 
gregational Christian union. This 
report, signed by representative leaders of both bodies, will be found 


and Disciple commissions on 


in this issue. There are earnest souls not a few who have doubted 


the serious purpose of the Disciples’ commission on Christian Unity 


to face their task with open-mindedness. All such must now 
acknowledge their mistake. It is manifest that when this Com- 


mission goes to New York to confer on Christian unity with other 
similar groups they go straight to the root of their problem, and get 
results. In recent times Disciples’ hands and seals have been set 
to no instrument comparable in its implications and significance 
to this modest but earnest report to which are attached the names 
of some of the most responsible leaders among us. The Christian 


Century and such conservative pastors as Rev. H. J. Loken and 
Dr. E. S. 


of Dr. Garrison’s Commission, but all will thank God that at last 


Ames, may not be able to adopt the radical suggestions 


Disciples are able to entertain a proposal to practice Christian unity 
with other the Church of Christ who 
happen to have been baptized by immersion. 


members of besides those 


Our readers who have followed the daily papers the past week 
able to imagine the self-restraint under which this issue of 
A thousand promptings 


will be 
The Christian Century has been prepared. 
to speak right out what we think about the humiliating spectacle 
called a had to be The 
shameless theft of delegates, the brazen defiance of the popular 
will, the course of Mr. Roosevelt, the repeated and hearty recogni- 
tion of Mr. Bryan by a republican body, the organization of a 
other 

While this paper is not a 


Republican convention have repressed. 


and themes upon us 


new these many press 
just at this minute for interpretation. 
political organ it would seem that in the present situation the issues 
are so clearly ethical as to be proper subject-matter for a religious 
Mr. Lloyd George, England’s Chancellor of the Ex- 


political, 


political party 


new spa per. 
chequer, says that the time comes in every enterprise- 
industrial and religious, when its conditions must be subjected to a 
That time has come in American democracy. 


“thorough overhauling. 


The nomination by the Republicans of Iowa of Mr. George W. 
Clarke for governor, confers leadership upon one of the brainiest 
and most admirable men in that state. Mr. Clarke has won the 
confidence of his fellow citizens by no trick or accident but by his 
long tested ability and character. He was for many years a member 
of the state legislature and is now the incumbent of the lieutenant 
governor’s chair. He is a member of the Christian church at Adel 
of which, together with his law partner, Mr. J. B. White, he is 
a pillar. 
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The Heathen Invasion 


Startling Facts Regarding the Coming of Oriental Cults 


These facts, bearing on the religious con- 
ditions of America, may stir the hearts of 
well-meaning Christians who think we are 
living in a land wholly given to Christian 
teaching, so far as religion is concerned. 
Oh, that it were true! But Christianity’s 
most decisive battle-ground is America. 
While America has church-houses and many 
organized agencies for good, we must not 
forget that she has also many agencies for 
evil. While we were sleeping the enemy 
came and sowed tares in our field. Eve is 
eating the apple again. Yoga, that Eastern 
philosophy, the emblem of which is the 
coiled serpent, is being widely spread here, 
and thousands are yielding to the tempta- 
tion to embrace its teachings. Literally, 
Yoga means the “path” that leads to wis- 
dom. Actually, it is proving the way that 
leads to domestic infelicity, insanity, and 
death. Priests from east of Suez, with soft- 
spoken, proselyting words, have whispered 
this mysticism into the ears of American 
women. 
Have Their Temples. . 

While the churches of America are spend- 
ing twenty million dollars annually in the 
cause of foreign missions, the pagans have 
executed an amazing flank movement; they 
have sent their emissaries to us. Today 
the tinkling temple bells ring out with a 
derisive, jarring note in a Christian land, 
and the United States is a medley of di- 
verse religions imported direct from heathen- 
dom. Seattle has its Buddhist temple; San 
Francisco has its Hindu temple; Los An- 
geles has its Krishna temple. The Hindu 
religion is represented here by the Vedanta 
society, which has laid at West Cornwall, 
Connecticut, the corner-stone of a greater 
temple than these. It is marked, as are 
stones and trees set apart for worship in 
India, with red paint, the sacred vermil- 
lion. And deep in New England granite 
is set the most holy word of the Vedantists, 
“Om.” Chicago, Illinois, and Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts, have their Zoroastrian temples to 
the sun. In 1896 there was started at Green 
Acre, Maine, a summer school of philosophy, 
which was the outgrowth of the World’s 
Fair Congress of Religions, its platform be- 
ing an open forum where the Swamis founu 
a welcome. It is by this New England 
route from Calcutta that nearly every 
Eastern mystic has arrived and established 
his vogue in this country. 

The Yoga Class. 

The Yoga class is becoming as popular 
as those of Browning or Shakespeare. It 
is the direct means by which a Swami or 
priest reaches the public. It is the promise 
of eternal youth that attracts woman to 
Yoga, the promise which is found inter- 
twined with most of the pagan religions. 
Incidentally, there is offered also health, 
long life, and the power to stay the rav- 
ages of time. Small wonder that a Swami’s 
following recruits its largest numbers among 
women. But Yoga is a dangerous thing. 
In pursuit of it the listening devotee is of- 
fering her sacrifices even at the altar of 
her soul. Miss Sarah Farmer, a New Eng- 
land spinster, with a beautiful ideal of uni- 
versal brotherhood, gave her fortune in the 
founding of Green Acre, where, for years, 
she was a familiar figure in her glowing 
gray gown and veil. The study of many re- 
ligions unbalanced her mind, and she has 


BY JULIA HUMES. 


been for several years an inmate of an in- 
sane asylum at Waverly, Massachusetts. 
Broken-Hearted. 

The death of Mrs. Ole Bull, of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, widow of the world-renowned 
violinist, occurred in January last, and her 
will, bequeathing several hundred thousand 
dollars to the Vendantist Society, was set 
aside by the courts on the ground of mental 
incapacity and undue influence. On _ the 
very day of the decision her daughter, Mrs. 
Olea Bull Vaughn, in whose behalf the ver- 
dict was rendered, died, technically, of tu- 
berculosis, but actually, the doctor said, of 
a broken heart. 

Last spring Dr. William R. C. Latson, a 
New York physician, was found myste- 
riously dead in his Riverside Drive apart- 
ment, and Alta Markheva, the young Jew- 
ish girl who called him her mangod, or 
“guru,” in the study of Yoga, attempted to 
follow him in suicide. Her sister, Mrs. Re- 
becca Cohen, moaned: “This new religion 
seems to me to be of the devil. If has dis- 
graced my sister and taken her from her 
people.” 

Left Husband and Home. 

More recently the handsome and cultured 
wife of President Winthrop Ellsworth Stone, 
of Purdue University, at Lafayette, Indiana, 
has abandoned home, husband and children 
to join the sun worshipers in the study of 
Yoga. Doctor Stone went before the board 
of the Presbyterian Church and announced: 
“T am utterly crushed; I want your prayers 
and your sympathy. I love my wife; she 
is as dear to me as she ever was. I hope 
that she will some time yet come to her 
senses and return to me and my boys.” 
It is not that the Swamis bring with them 
hideous images worshiped at every road- 
side shrine in India. Here and there, it is 
true, a little brown god, Buddha, or a 
green jade, Kirshna, has appeared in an 
American home; but it is undoubtedly used 
merely, so its owner will tell you, as an 
“aid to concentration” in the worship of 
the ideal it represents. A greater menace 
than that of image worship lurks in the 
teachings of the Hindu mystics. The casual 
observer will not discover it. Only those 


who reach the inner circles become ac- 
quainted with the mysteries revealed to the 
most skilled. And the descent from Chris 
tianity to heathenism is by such easy stages 
that the beginner scarcely realizes she is 


led. Following New Gods. 

How many are followers of the new gods 
it is difficult to estimate with exactness. 
It is known, however, that their numbera 
are in the thousands. At West Cornwall, 
Connecticut, the society maintains its “ash- 
rama,” or peace retreat, planned to beoume 
the great summer school of Oriental philos- 
ophy for America. It consists of three hun- 
dred and seventy acres of forest and field 
in the heart of Berkshire hills. It was 
here last summer, on a night in June, that 
the Swami talked of his religion that is 
three thousand years old. The aim of life, 
the Swami said, was to realize-oneness witn 
God. Then, with closed eyes and clasped 
hands, with his hearers he passed into the 
silence to meditate on oneness with God. 
In the silence a voice spoke. It was the 
voice of a woman. “Swami,” she said, “I 
have come from your home land after 
twenty-two years as a missionary there. 
And your religion, that is three thousand 
years old, what, let me ask, has it done 
for the women of India?” 


Has No Answer. 

The missionary’s question is the argument 
for which Orientalism in its most plausible 
phase has no answer. Woman’s position in 
India is the most degraded of any in the 
world. So Julia Ward Howe once gave 
pause to the flow of Vivekananda’s eloquence 
in a Boston drawing-room, “Swami,” she de- 
manded, “if your gods are so good, let 
your women come to tell us of them.” “Our 
women,” he evaded modestly, “do not travel.” 
One of them did, however. It was Pundita 
Ramabai, whose tour of the world, proclaim- 
ing the wrongs of womanhood, stirred Eng- 
land to lay a heavy hand on some of the 
religious rites in India. Have American 
women forgotten Pundita Ramabai? Baba 
Bharati, the priest of the Krishna temple 
of Los Angeles, was able to boast of his 
five thousand converts in this country, the 
majority of whom are women. 


A CO-OPERATIVE CONFERENCE 


Movement to Bring Congregationalists and Disciples Closer Together. 


An informal conference was held in New 
York on April 23, between representatives of 
the Disciples of Christ, and of the Congre- 
gationalists for the purpose of considering 
the existing relations between these two 
communions and the feasibility of their 
closer affiliation. After careful discussion 
of present conditions in different parts of 
the country, and the possibilities of more 
effective co-operation between these bodies, 
the conference, with one mind and in a pro- 
found conviction that Providence is opening 
the way to a far greater realization of Chris- 
tian unity, resolved to address the following 
letter to the local churches, where such co- 
operation seems most necessary. 


Possible Affiliation. 

We believe that the time is come when 
practical efforts should be made to show to 
the world the spiritual unity of Christ’s 
church by every possible affiliation of our 
ministries and needful integration of our 


churches. The feasibility of closer unity be- 
tween the ministry of the Disciples and that 
of the Congregationalists, was considered by 
us with mutual frankness and from all 
points of view; and the following conclusions 
were reached with sincere unanimity: First, 
that there are no essential differences of 
faith which need keep us apart. Existing 
reasons for separation lie in the outer do- 
main of Christianity, rather than at the 
heart of essential Christianity. Without in- 
sistence on uniformity of customs, there is 
no valid reason why we should not co-op- 
erate more closely, both in the case of strong 
churches working in the same community, 
and also in the case of weak churches con- 
tiguously located, which are unable, acting 
separately, to secure proper ministerial care. 
Points of Resemblance. 

Secondly, our respective ecclesiastical poli- 
ties have so many points of resemblance that 
no elaborate reconstructions would seem 
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necessary to bring them into working har- 
mony. A few simple adjustments, which 
our local associations of churches are quite 
competent to make, might be enough to se- 
cure effective team work, where now tLe 
ecclesiastical oars are helplessly interfering, 
and the churches are making no progress. 
For the initiative of happier and fruitful re- 
lations of our churches, no ecclesiastical au- 
thority from above need be invoked; we rec- 
ognize alike our common Christian de- 
mocracy, the representative units of which 
are our particular local churches. If in those 
communities where the need is most obvious 
this work of church unification should ai 
once be begun conjoint action afterward of 
our larger national conventions and councils 
may wisely plan for its further extension 
and more thorough prosecution. 

Plan of Co-operation. 

two practical steps were sug- 
gested and indorsed for the initiation of 
this closer affiliation: (1) Where there are 
two churches, one of the Disciples, and the 
other of the Congregationalistsa, in a com- 
nunity where the conditions justify the ex- 
istence of one only, these two churches could 
agree to worship as one congregation, and 
to unite in the support of one minister, the 
ordinances to be administered as individual 


Thirdly, 
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members of each communion from time te 
time may reasonably desire; (2) in order 
that the scruples of the faithful in both com- 
munions may be duly respected, it is sug- 
gested that the members thus uniting for 
greater efficiency be enrolled as members of 
their respective bodies; that is, that after 
each name may be written, Congregational- 
ist or Disciple, as the case may be; and that 
their missionary offerings be made through 
such boards or societies as they may elect. 
In other words, the emergency demanding 
unification of effort by weak churches in 
the same field need not and ought not to 
wait on more organic union, such as would 
require more time for the adjustment of 
differences than the exigencies of the situa- 
tion would permit. Furthermore, in order 
that the standing of the common minister 
may be deemed regular in them both, it is 
desirable that the Congregationalists and 
the Disciples should give each other officia! 
recognition and regularity of standing as 
ministers of Christ. 
Simple Steps. 

The principles and first steps in such mu- 
tual alliance and co-operation are simple, 
and easily to be followed; the details may be 
left for adjustment in accordance with local 
conditions and customs in the application of 
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friendly and hopeful common sense. 

It was also resolved that in the near fu- 
ture, further and enlarged conferences be 
organized for the advancement of this en- 
deavor. 

With profound trust in the leading of the 
Spirit in the churches, and in a great hope 
that our now scattered Christian forces may 
be united in the strategic providence of God 
for the Christian salvation of our country 
and the world, we venture to address this 
letter to the churches of our respective com- 
munions, and to urge that especially in those 
parts of our country where such action is 
moss needed, it be made matter of the im- 
mediate business of the Lord 

Signed on behalf of the Disciples: 

Rev. Peter Ainslie, Baltimore, Md. 

Rev. J. H. Garrison, St. Louis, Mo. 

Rev. I. J. Spencer, Lexington, Ky. 

Rev. F. W.-Burnham, Springfield, Il. 

Rev. Finis Idleman, Des Moines, Ia. 

Rev. J. M. Philputt, New Yerk City. 

Rey. I. N. MeCash, Cincinnati, 0. 

Mr. E. M. Bowman, Chicago, III. 

On behalf of the Congregationalists: 

Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rev. Newman Smyth, New Haven, Conn. 

Prof. Williston Walker, New Haven, Conn. 

Rev. William H. Ward, New York City. 


The Book World 


CHRISTOLOGY AND PERSONALITY. 
William Sanday, D.D., LL.D. [Oxford 
1911.] The existence of the so-called sub- 


received 
the 


its functions has 
the 
philosophers. Professor Sanday accepts the 
evidence of these as a basis for his study in 
that question so fundamental in our Chris- 
tian faith “How could Jesus Christ be both 
human and Divine?” The doctrine of the 
person of Christ, who and what He was, 18 
of course at the center of any Chris- 
tian theological system. The forming of this 
doctrine has had a history contemporaneous 
with the Christian faith itself. 
Sanday in this book gives a summary of 
Christologies both ancient and modern, in a 
He sees no reason 


self and 
from 


liminal 


attention and 


psychologists 


V ery 


Professor 


most sympathetic way. 
fot thinking that any writer, from the Apos- 
tles down to today, has been able adequately 
to account for the Jesus 
Christ in its two-fold aspect. 
tribution to the subject is from the stand- 
point of modern psychology, and it is given 
as tentative only, and with the modesty of 
The subliminal or subcon- 


personality of 
His own con- 


real scholarship. 
scious self is a term familiar to readers of 
Professor William James’ “Varieties of Re- 
ligious Experience.” It is assumed to be a 
well established psychological entity. Wider 
or deeper than our conscious life, the great 
storehouse of memories, impressions and im- 
pulses, it plays no small part in our exper- 
The greater part of our ideal im- 
pulses seem to originate here. If we 
look into ourselves, this is what we shall see. 
There is an impulse to right action, and we 
act; there is an impulse to prayer, and we 
pray; there is an impulse toward thanksgiv- 
ing, and we give thanks; there is above all 
that central impulse of faith, the impulse as 
it were to take hold of God in Christ and cling 
fast to Him, so that no outward deterrent 
ean loosen the hold. We feel that all these 
promptings come from a hidden source with- 
in us. It is literal truth to say that the 
inner life of the spirit is “hid with Christ 
in God.” The influences of God upon the 
human soul are wrought through or in this 
subliminal region. It is predicated to be our 


ience. 


point of contact with the “supreme reality’ 


of the philosophers, but this we Christians 
know to be God. “The proper seat or locus 
of all divine indwelling, or action 
upon the human soul, is the subliminal con- 
And “the same or the cor- 
responding subliminal consciousness is the 
proper seat or locus of the deity of the in- 


divine 


sciousness.” 


earnate Christ.” The suggestion certainly 
gives a clue at least that will be welcome 
to the philosophically inclined. The book 


should be on the shelf beside the volume of 
Professor James referred to above. 
C. O. REYNARD. 


THE TERRIBLE MEEK by Charles Rann 
Kennedy. This short play, an allegory so con- 
sistent as to be almost a presentment of the 
Crucifixion, is as powerful as it is unique. 
The spirit of Christ seems to have an irresist- 
ible attraction for Mr. Kennedy. “The Servant 
House,” an earlier and well-known 
play, developed the philosophy of love and 
brotherhood. “The Terrible Meek” uses the 
fundamental theme, and through it 
delivers an eloquent arraignment of war. 
The curtain rises upon a stage completely 
dark. The first sound is the sobbing of a 
Woman, the mother of the Man was 
nailed to the cross because:he was not under- 

It is a beautiful bit of impression- 
In the study of the mother, there is 
also a suggestion of the common tragedy of 
parenthood. The mother, now that the son 
is dead, knows that she did not fully under- 
stand him, remembers that she was ashamed 
of him sometimes, and often opposed him. 

The ringing,theme of the play, however, 
is the folly and iniquity of war, based always 
on misunderstanding and a false sense of 
patriotism. 


in the 


same 


who 


stood. 


ism. 


“Perhaps that has been the real mistake 
all along,” says the Captain, “taking these 
people—men like this one, for instance—for 
foreigners. Supposing they were more 
nearly related? Supposing, after all, they 
happened to be made of the same flesh and 
blood as you and me? Supposing they were 
men? Supposing, even, they were— 
brothers ?” 

“Brothers!” exclaims the Soldier, who had 
slain the Man, under the Captain’s orders, 





“Why that’s exactly wat ’e used ter say— 
‘im up there . es 

War is the custom, the fashion. “I have 
been mixed up with it ever since I can re- 
member,” says the Captain. “My father did 
it before me. All my people did it. It is 
considered the thing—the sort of thing a 
gentleman ought to do. They call it glory; 
they call it honor, courage, patriotism. 
Great kings hold their thrones by it. I have 
been helping to build kingdoms for over 
twenty years. I have never known any other 
trade. Soldiery, bloodshed, murder, that’s my 
business. My hands are crimson with it. 
That’s what empire means. Already 
our kingdoms begin to totter. Possess the 
earth! We have lost it for the soul 
of the earth is man and the love of him, 
and we have made of both, a desolation— 
something has happened up here on this hill 
today to shake all our kingdoms of blood and 
fear to the dust. The meek, the terrible 
meek, the fierce agonizing meek, are about 
to enter into their inheritance.” 

The growing light discloses the Woman, 
in eastern garb, the Captain in the equip- 
ment of a Roman centurion, the Soldier in 
the armor of a legionary. Above them rise 
three gaunt crosses bearing three dead men 
gibbeted like thieves. 

“The Terrible Meek” is an effective an- 
swer to those who see only enmity between 
drama and religion. It could hardly be more 


religious. One seldom reads anything more 
dramatic. [New York, Harper and Brothers. 
$1. net.] . 





Margaret E. Sangster 


Margaret E. Sangster, who died on June 
4, at her heme in Maplewood, a suburb of 
Newark, N. J., was born in 1838, at New 
Rochelle, N. Y. She had written stories and 
poems for religious and other publications 
for over fifty years. She had been connected 
with Harper’s Bazar, Harper’s Young Peo- 
ple, The Christian Herald, Christian Intel- 
ligencer, as an editor at different times. Her 
talks and advice to women and girls did 
much good in the world: She married George 
Sangster when a girl of twenty. 
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THE HIGH CALLING 


BY CHARLES M. SHELDON 


AUTHOR OF “IN HIS STEPS.” 








CHAPTER IX (continued) 
“Eisewhere!” snorted the irate committee- 
man. “Why, you made this a personal meet- 
ing. You’ve got to come down. I can’t hold 
Rogers to our plan if you don’t come. And 
Alvard is on the fence. We lack just enough 
to make a majority. This 1s your pet 
measure. Are you going back on it?” 

“T can’t come down tonight. Put it through 
among you. If you really mean business 
you don’t need me. Stand by the bill at all 
costs.” 

The committeeman broke in with an oath: 
“All costs! It’s your bill. If you desert it 
now at this pinch, it is down and out. I 
can’t look after your fences.” 

The receiver at the other ena went up with 
a bang and Paul realised that another one of 
his cherished measures had received its coup 
de grace. Partly, he said to himself, as he 
started up to Louis’s room, on account of the 
half-hearted action of those who called them- 
selves friends. What friends! Rabbits! 
Cowards! Self-seekers! Real friends could 
have managed that bill without his presence 
and there was a show for it, owing to its 
popular character, if anyone would push mat- 
ters with energy and intelligent enthusiasm. 
“But was it his duty always to neglect his 
own children even for service to the state?” 
He said “No” as he went along up and into 
Louis’s room. 

He had seldom been into the boy’s sanc- 
tum, and as he came in now he was curious, 
and interested in what he saw. Louis had 
employéd the interval of his father’s pres- 
ence to pick a number of things up off the 
floor and what he did not have time to 
throw on top of the bed he had kicked under 
it, so the room presented a fairly respectable 
outward appearance. 

He had pulled the writing desk out into the 
middle of the room and as his father stopped 
in front of it he said suddenly: “There it 
is, now laugh.” 

Paul was simply astonished when he ex- 
amined the article. To be sure, all the 
joints on it were not perfect oy any means 
and one of the legs looked a little out of 
plumb. But as a whole the writing desk 
was so creditable a piece of work that he 
could not help saying, “I call that pretty 
fine. Mother will be tremencously pleased, 
You made it all yourself?” 

“Yes, all but this little oft of carving. 
That Johnson started me on. ‘he rest of it 
is mine.” 

“Tt’s mighty good,” said Paul, walking 
around it. “Straighten that leg out by am- 
putating it just below the Knee and it 
will 

“Yes, I knew you would laugh at me. All 
the teachers do,” wailed Louis. 

“No, I’m not laughing at you, Louis. You 
have done splendid work. But you mustn’t 
feel badly to have your faults pointed out. 
That is the way to learn. If you hadn’t 
been in quite such a hurry you would have 
made a better job, wouldn’t you? Your fault, 
one of your faults, is lack of patience and 
thorough painstaking over details. Isn’t that 
80?” 

“It must be. All my teachers say so all 
the time.” 

“Well, if they say so all the time there 








must be some reason for it. But, honest, 
now, the writing desk is nor a bad piece of 
work viewed as a whole.” 

Louis felt somewhat mollified and after 
his father had made one or two more com- 
ments they started down stairs. When they 
reached the hall, the telephone rang again. 

“Go into the library and wait for me,” 
Paul said, as he went to the instrument. 

This time it was Rogers, the doubtful 
member of the committee. He wanted to 
ask one or two questions about the bill and 
Paul quickly and eagerly answered him. 

“But we need you right nere now. We 
ean’t do anything without you. Burke is 
mad and we can’t depend on him. You’ve 
just got to come if you want to see the 
thing through.” 

“T can’t come, Rogers. You can whip them 
into line.” Paul rapidly shvt directions at 
him. “Stand by the thing for my sake if 
not for the sake of the bill. Don’t go back 
on your promise.” 

“Promise! What’s become of yours? The 
thing is impossible without you. I can’t do 
anything with Burke and the rest of the 
committee are hot over your absence. Don’t 
blame anyone but yourself when you read 
the morning paper.” 

Paul started to answer, but the committee- 
man had finished, and after hesitating over 
the matter he went into the library and re- 
sumed his questions with Louis. 

“After the manual training, which one of 
your studies do you take to most?” 

“Oh, I don’t like any of them. Chemistry, 
I guess.” 

“Do you like mathematics?” 

“IT don’t mind, but I want to go into busi- 
ness, father. I want to quit school altogether 
and go into business.” 

“What business ?” 

“Any kind. I want to make money.” 

“What do you want to make money for?” 

“What does anyone want money for? I 
want to buy 3 

“Go on. Tell me exactly.” 

“Well, clothes and—and—I want things, so 
I can go out and be with other fellows, and 
have something to spend—and ” 

In his burst of unconcealed eagerness to 
get out of school Louis was really revealing 
to his father some of the actual reasons for 
wanting to give up his studies, and as Paul 
listened to him he felt that the boy’s eager- 
ness went even farther. He determined to 
be very frank with him and get at the bot- 
tom of the thing if possible. 

“Do you want to make money so as to go 
with the girls and get popular with them 
and spend money on them?” 

The question was almost brutal in its di- 
rectness, and one that his father had never 
before suggested. Louis reddened with an 
angry but self-conscious manner that told 
Paul he had not guessed very wide of the 
real motive that was urging the boy. 

He did not answer the question but sat 
sullenly tearing bits of paper from the leaves 
of a magazine on the table. And his father 
sat silently staring at him, wondering how he 
was going to manage Louis and help him to 
make a possible manhood for himself. The 
problem across the library table in this boy 

of his was even a greater problem than the 











one down at the State House. He could 
afford politically to lose the bill. But could 
he afford parentally to lose the boy? 

“You needn't answer my question, Louis, 
you have answered it. Now listen to me. I 
am your father and next to your mother I 
love you more than anyom. etse in all the 
world. Do you believe that?” 

“IT suppose so,” Louis managed to say. 

“You know it, Louis. There is no guess 
work. You are sixteen. You have fairly 
good health and more than average brains 
The main business in your life for the next 
ten years ought to be study and education. 
The girls—society—all that—do you want to 
make a fool of yourself ana miss the one 
thing of manhood that’s worth getting? It 
you do, I don’t for you. I am several years 
older than you are, Louis. And I am your 
father for the purpose, as I believe, of really 
being worth something to you in the matter 
of counsel and direction for your voyage over 
life’s great ocean. If you are planning to 
start out without a compaes or the right 
kind of equipment I would be worse than a 
fool if I didn’t prevent such a voyage, 
wouldn’t I? Well, I don’t intend to let you 
do just as you please just pecause for the 
time being you choose to go your own gait. 
Mind, Louis, I am not going to ask you to 
do impossible things, or be tyrannical with 
you. But neither do I intend that you should 
throw away a splendid chance for education 
just to gratify a present longing to make 
money for the purpose you want it for.” 

The telephone rang again at this point 
and Paul went over to it. 

3urke had come to the instrument again. 

“We can’t agree on the bill in its present 
shape and it’s simply impossible to put it 
through in your absence. You are being 
judged by all the committee and some of 
them don’t hesitate to say you are being 
bought out. If you come down now you may 
be able to save it. But we are on the point 
of kicking the bill out, or reporting ad- 
versely. Can’t you come down within an 
hour ?” 

“I can’t promise. I have a very important 
engagement here. I might be able to get 
down by midnight, but wouldn’t promise.” 

“Midniyht! The members are dead tired 
now. Rogers is asleep in his chair and Col- 
fax is dozing on the lounge. If you don’t 
come within an hour you needn’t come at 
all.” 

“T can’t come within an hour.” 

“What is it? A matter of life and death?” 

“Yes, a matter of life and death,” Paul 
answered slowly. 

“Oh, very well. Then the old bill is dead, 
that’s all. It’s not a matter of question.” 

And Paul could picture Burke as with an 
incredulous sneer he hung up, and told the 
committee to clear out ane go to bed. 

He went back into the library and sat 
down by Louis and put his arm around his 
shoulder and reasoned with him as he had 
never in all the campaign reasoned with a 
political acquaintance for the purpose of 
winning his friendship. 

He showed the boy clearly what it meant 
to him to lose an education, what a handi- 
cap it would be to him all his life if he 

(Continued on page 13) 
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THE JUNE GARDEN 


As I have written of the gardens of the 
has seemed the 
Though the 


spring months, each one 
most beautiful of all the year. 
March Garden is but a garden of dreams, 
yet how full of hope and charm it is!—no 
droughts, no 


our happy 


frosts, no wasting 
ravening insects intrude 
plans; and no flowers are as dear and per- 
fect as the crocus, the daffodil, the narcis- 
sus, the hyacinths that make our April bor- 
And May is the 
its wealth of hardy 


blighting 
upon 


ders gay and glad surely 


month of magic, with 
blooms, both of plant and shrub and tree. 
But just now, the June garden seems the 
most desirable and satisfying of all .the 
floral calendar. 
Month of Roses and Lilies. 
Month of roses and lilies, sweetest flowers 


that blow, we salute thee! All the beloved 
family of climbers are in their full, consur- 
The Baltimore belle and 
prairie and all the rest of the old- 
fashioned .rosea have veiled many a porch and 
their rich tapestry. 


mate flower. 


queen, 
trellis with 


fence and 


I am millions of 
faith- 
climbers 


sure there must have been 
blooms on my fence 
ful friends. But the 
are eclipsed by the newer rambler types— 
especially, the rambler, and the 
lovely pink Dorothy Perkins. Blessed be the 
them! not 


rows from these 


old fashioned 
crimson 


who evolved They are 


beautiful, 
luxuriant 


florist 
and of 
such strong, We can 
count confidently on their doing their best 


but so reliable, 


only 80 
growth. 


every and their best is indeed a super- 


lative; in several of the clusters on my ram- 


year 


blers, I counted as many as _ forty-five 
blooms, each one a perfect little rose. How 
i envy Dorothy Perkins—whoever she may 
be! I would rather have such a rose named 
for me than a battle ship, or a marble 
monument. The ramblers are the most 
democratic of roses. They are so cheap in 
cost and so easy of growth, that they are 
the joy of both cottage and mansion. One of 


the stately old homes of Lexington has its 
tall pillars draped in their pink and crimson 


glory, and many a little dwelling has its 
veranda transformed by them into a thing 
of beauty. 

Inconsistency of Flower Lovers. 

Did [ say in a former garden talk that 
the rose was not the beat porch climber, be- 
cause it had many insect enemies, and be- 
cause its season of bloom was short? I take 


it all back—at least until June is past; it 


would be rank treason for any flower lover to 
decry a rose in June. Do not tell me, con- 
sistency is a jewel; how can one’s sense of 


floral values help but vary with the chang- 


ing season? When one’s heart “dances with 


the daffodils” at the beginning of the flower 


pageant there is no other blossom compar- 


able to it in her affections. And when 
November’s chill is lurking in the air, who 
would not swear that the chrysanthemum 


was the queenliest flower of them all! 
Consider the Lilies. 

is certainly the time of times for 

We have had the iris, 

the flame colored fire lilies, the golden lemon 

the 

in their white splendor. Surely, they are the 


June 
considering the lilies. 
lilies, and candidum 


now lilies are here 


aristocrats of the hardy garden—so stately 


on their tall, straight stems, so sumptuous 


in their shining beauty that Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like one of them! 
And all the lilies, whether of May, or June, 


or midsummer, are not only stately and 
sumptuous, but are forever sacred, because 
our blessed Master used them to teach his 


lesson of immortal comfort, “If God 80 
clothed them, shall He not also clothe you?” 

I am cherishing an ambition to have lilies 
in my garden from spring to fall, and I be- 
lieve it can be done by judicious selection 


and planting. Some day I shall try. 


June Annuals. 

As the bloom time of the hardy plants and 
shrubs and but a beautiful 
memory, the faithful little annuals come to 
console us. It but yesterday since 
I was breaking back transplanting 
them, and now they are repaying me with 
and my 


passes, becomes 
seems 

my 
abundant blossoms for my house, 
friends. For the law of the annuals changeth 
not; it is, “Cut my flowers, or I go to seed 
and die.” As the the type of 
humility, the more it is trampled the more 
it ‘flourishes, so the flowering annual is the 


grass is 


type of selfishness; it grows by giving. 
Once let the seed pods torm on sweet peas 
or nasturtiums or any of their family, and 
you have sounded their death knell. Already 


my sweet peas furnish a daily bowl] for the 


table and the poppies, the petunias, the 
pinks, the mignonettes, the nasturtiums are 


And they are but forerunners 
of a goodly company to come. 


lovely to see. 


A June Garden in the Mountains. 
This is the time of the year when the “im- 
pulse to the vernal wood” carries many of 
us to our Kentucky Mountains, which are 
but a short distance from Lexington. Two 
hours will transport us to a more beautiful 
garden than was ever planted by the hand 


of man. The flora of our state is of superb 


variety—the trees and plants of nortb and 
south meet and mingle here. We have both 


the limestone and the sandstone formation, 
with their different range of forest and 
flower. The laurel family will not flourish 


in the limestone soil of our blue grass sec- 
have to visit the mountains to 
enjoy The azalea passed with May, 
and the mountain laurel is almost gone, but 
the our 
flowering shrubs, is now entering on its sea- 


tion, so we 
them. 
most 


rhododendron, superb of all 


son of beauty. 
Up the Path. 


One June day, our path up the mountain 
followed the course of a clear little stream, 
whose rapid flow downward put to shame 
our slow steps upward. It was bordered on 
its far side by a thick growth of rhododen- 
and waxen 
pink and white clusters of flowers made a 


drons, whose lustrous leaves, 


hedge any 
king’s pleasure grounds. All 


surpassing ever planted in a 
the way our 
hearts were singing praises to God for hav- 


ing put this glorious garden in the wilder- 


ness. What wealth and variety of ferns 
were there!—from the dainty maidenhair, 
with polished black stems and delicate 
fronds to the tall bracken: and overhead 
were endless successions of green arches 


made by interlacing branches of lofty and 
noble trees. What wonder that we longed 
to linger there indefinitely, and that one of 








the party, like Silas Wegg, could not resist 
dropping into poetry: 


we have learned to love this lovey 


place 
Where summer reigns, without the sunr 


How 


mer’s heat! 
And now the time to part has come, how 


sweet 
This grave, green wood, whose branches 
interlace 
To make the shade, where ferns grow at the 
base 
Of these tall cliffs; the rippling waters’ 
beat 
But makes the restful silence more com- 
plete, 
While through the leaves come glimpses of 


heaven’s face. 


‘Tis hard to seek the city’s toil, and leave 
This paradise of but though to 


stream, 


peace! 


and mountain, we must 
good-bye, 


Yet whereso’er we go, we can believe 


And wood, 


say 


The uplifted eye can see the heaven’s 
gleam— 
O’er town and forest bends the same blue 
sky. 
s W. ws. 


Woman’s Doings 

—“The way to ‘make good’ is to go after 
what you want, and then stick to it,” says 
Mrs. L. C. Harnsbarger, known as “The Oil 
Queen of the West.” She departed from 
Washington several years ago to prospect 
for oil in the West, settled in Lander, Wyo., 
and today is one of the wealthiest womén of 
the West. Recently, she was choser vice- 
president of the oil interests of the West- 
ern oil field. 

—Esther Harris, whose neck and back were 
broken in the fire at the Triangle shirtwaist 
factory in New York, has had a most won- 
derful recovery. The girl slid down the 
elevator cable when the fire panic raged, but 
was knocked from her hold by a man who 
jumped down the shaft. On top of her fell 
twenty other girls, many of whom were 
killed. After she had lain in a hospital un- 
conscious for fourteen weeks with her life 
despaired of, she regained her senses, and 
the surgeons experimented by attaching 
weights to her head and legs to pull the 
fractured vertebrae back into place. The 
operation was successful, and it was learned 
last week that the young woman had been 
discharged as cured. 

—By the election of Mrs. William Vaughn 
Moody, °76, of Chicago, to the board of 
trustees of Cornell University, the women 
graduates have regained representation on 
the board of trustees after several years. 
She polled 3,383 votes. 

—A canvass of the senior class at Smith 
College has given the following statistics for 
the coming year: 142 will stay at home, 77 
will teach, 25 will do graduate study at 
Columbia, University of Chicago, and other 
colleges, 15 will travel, six will do social 
work, five will do secretary work, five news- 
paper work, one library work, and 89 are 
undecided. 

—Gilbert J. Walter, democratic national 
committeeman from Hawaii, who is en route 
to the Baltimore convention, carries with 
him a resolution asking for woman suffrage 
in Hawaii. 
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The High Calling 


(Continued from page 11.) 
did not have the schooling and culture that 
history and language and science stood 
ready to give. He pictured to Louis the 
tremendous advantages that go with educa- 
tion in the social life of the world and cited 
numerous instances in the range of his own 
experience to show Louis what a prize he 
was throwing away at the age of sixteen if 
he deliberately threw away the riches of 
mental power for the dirt of lust and 
mammon. He got hold of Louis as he never 
had before, because he divined the really im- 
pure and foolish motive the boy had for 
going into business, and as the minutes 
ticked into hours Louis gradually became 
convinced of certain things which he had 
only vaguely entertained so far. 

In the first place he began to have a 
feeling that his father did care for him tre- 
mendously after all. Paul’s absorption in 
politics for the last year had been so deep 
that, as has been said, he had neglected the 
boy’s interests and had not paid attention 
to his frequent complaints and appeals. But 
now that the matter was squarely met, 
Louis knew from what he caught of the 
telephone dialogue that his father was 
neglecting a very important political affair 
to spend the entire evening with him. The 
thought added to the feeling he began to 
have of his father’s real character. Then 
Louis had all his life had the greatest re- 
spect for his father’s intellectual life and 
regarded it with admiration. He was fond 
of quoting him and there was no one in 
Milton who read Douglas’s editorials more 
regularly and carefully than Louis. 

And added to the rest that influenced him 
that night was the shame he began to feel 
that his father knew his real motive for 
wanting to leave the school and make 
money. He had become fascinated and led 
away by a certain set in the High School 
and he wanted to go with them, wear ex- 
pensive clothes, frequent society functions 
and spend freely and get the reputation of 
a generous and even lavish giver. This he 
could not do with the allowance his father 
gave him, and he chafed under it foolishly. 
He had not supposed his father would de- 
tect his underlying motive in his longing 
to quit school and go into business. Now 
that he realized his father did understand 
it, he felt ashamed to continue his plea 
as he had first made it. At the end of the 
evening together, a certain definite agree- 
ment was reached between father and son. 


Louis agreed to continue his studies for 
another year and do his best with those 
branches he found most difficult where he 
was not allowed to choose electives. His 
father agreed to study with him in a regu- 
lar course, helping him through hard places, 
practically being his tutor and agreeing to 
give him all the time he needed in the eve- 
ning. “And why not?” Paul kept asking 
almost with a sob as he noted the glow that 
was creeping back into Louis’s eye, the glow, 
of a new interest in study. “Why not? 
What shall it profit tne reformer if he re- 
forms the whole state and loses his own 
children? I don’t believe that even high- 
flown Patriotism requires such a sacrifice 
as that.” 

(To be continued.) 








Little Bobbie swallowed a dime. His 
aunt and grandma went into hysterics, and 
screamed for somebody to run for a doctor. 
“Not the doctor, but the preacher,” said Bob- 
bie. “I heard my pa say that our preacher 
could get money out of folks when everybody 
else failed!” 
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The Bolenge, Africa, missionaries report 
520 baptisms in the year ending May 5. 
They are eagerly awaiting the visit of Sec- 
retary Corey, who is now enroute. 


Indianapolis Disciple ministers held a 
picnic recently with their families at Brook- 
side Park. A ball game was the feature of 
the day. The city papers showed pictures 
next day of “Rev. A. B. Philputt at bat.” 


President R. H. Crossfield reports that 
more than forty churches have responded 
to the appeal to help sustain more'than fifty 
young men in Transylvania University in 
preparation for the ministry. 


The church at Huron, S. Dak., will sup- 
port an evangelist in the state who will give 
all his time to establishing the work in new 
fields. This church is less than two years 
old but has the missionary spirit. 


Drake University conferred the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity upon Rev. C. M. Chilton, 
pastor First Church, St. Joseph, Mo. Dr. 
Chilton is also president of the American 
Christian Missionary Society. He is an 
alumnus of Drake. 


Middletown, Ky., church will be dedicated 
June 30. Robt. M. Hopkins, of Cincinnati, 
will have charge of the morning service and 
Linley Gordon, of Louisville, will preach the 
dedicatory sermon in the afternoon. J. J. 
Cole is the pastor. 


The twenty-eighth annual convention of 
South Dakota churches was concluded June 
9. Besides the leaders in the state speakers 
of national interest to Disciples appeared 
on the program. W. S. Elliott, correspond- 
ing secretary, writes optimistically of the 
outlook. G. W. Knight is state evangelist. 


Bernard Gruenstein’s successful pastorate 
at Selma, Ala., was terminated June 15. 
An interesting fact in connection with this 
pastorate is that of the ninety sermons 
preached dyring the past year seventeen 
were published in the daily press. Mr. 
Gruenstein has not located but desires 
to do so. 


Lee Ferguson and his church at Prosser, 
Wash., will build a tabernacle and hold a 
meeting in August. Evangelist A. L. Crim 
and his company will lead. Mr. Ferguson 
is extending his influence constantly in the 
community as ‘is indicated by the increased 
number of invitations he receives for special 
addresses. 


Central Church, Youngstown, Ohio, Wil 
liam D. Ryan, pastor, will enlarge its build- 
ing by an expenditure of $15,000. When 
finished it will be one of the most complete 
and adequate church houses in the city. It 
will be especially fitted to care for the great 
Sunday-school which Mr. Ryan has de- 
veloped there. 


The marriage of Miss Bertha Coop, daugh- 
ter of Mr. J. Coop, of Southport, Eng., to 
tev. R. G. Quiggin, Disciple minister at 
Birkenhead, is an event to which great in- 
terest attaches among the English churches. 
Many Americans will share their interest 
also. Mr. Quiggin is one of the most com- 
petent and brilliant British Disciple pastors. 


E. P. Wise, of East Liverpool, Ohio, has 
been tendered a call to the pastorate of the 
church at Bethany, W. Va. Mr. Wise has 
been seven years in his present field and has 
just dedicated a $50,000 house of worship. 
He is strongly attracted by the invitation 


to be associated with the life of Bethany 
College but has not yet announced his de- 
cision. 

On account of bronchial trouble, H. Erwin 
Stafford of First Church, Massillon, O., left 
June 14 for Vancouver, B. C., Canada, where 
he will remain during the summer. His con- 
gregation sent him on full salary to return at 
$300 increase. Walter M. Hanshalter of Yale 
University will supply his pulpit during his 
absence. First Church has had about 200 
added since the first of the year. Seven were 
added on Mr. Stafford’s last day. 


L. C. Howe reports a thrilling experience 
on a recent Sunday at Mooreland, Ind., 
where he was supplying the pulpit for O. P. 
McMahon. While he was preaching a cy- 
clone struck the town and did much damage 
all around the church, causing one fatality. 
The church house was not injured. Mr. 
Howe reports that he has delivered twenty 
special addresses in the past few weeks in 
and near Noblesville, his home. 


C. C. Bentley of Orange, Calif., recently 
conducted a series of meetings at University 
Church, San Diego. A. Lyle DeJarnette, the 
pastor, says that Mr. Bentley’s work is of a 
very superior kind and resulted in great 
good to the church. Central Church, San’ 
Diego, is making great strides forward 
under its popular leader W. E. Crabtree. It 
recently raised several thousand dollars to 
pay on the indebtedness on the new building. 
The church is growing near to the 1,000 
mark in membership. 


The mayor of the city and a half dozen 
ministers of other churches united with the 
Disciples congregation at Southport, Eng., 
to welcome their new pastor, George Walker 
Buckner, who recently went there from a 
long and fruitful pastorate in this country 
at Canton, Mo. Mr. Buckner’s ministry 
starts off well in England. In an address 
Mr. J. Coop, one of the church’s leaders, 
said that he was proving to be even better 
than his credentials. That is touching a 
high mark, certainly, -for we know what 
some of his credentials said. 


The annual meeting of First Church, Niles, 
O., was recently held, and the reports showed 
it the best year in the church’s history. For 
the first time in eighteen years all indebted- 
ness was paid. Over one hundred new mem- 
bers were added to the church. The Sunday- 
school average attendance was over 300. The 
church voted an increase in the pastor’s sal- 
ary. Their recent Sunday-school rally had 
581 present, and an offering of $108.41. The 
church building is now being improved to 
give more room for Sunday-school work. 
The entire building will be refrescoed. Allan 
T. Gordon is pastor at Niles. 


Richard W. Gentry has resigned his work 
as field secretary of the Bible College of Mis- 
souri to take the position of Director of Re- 
ligious Education in Linwood Boulevard 
ehurch, Kansas City of which Burris A. 
Jenkins is pastor. This church has a large 
Sunday-school with indefinite possibilities of 
growth both in numerical strength and in 
quality of instruction. Mr. Gentry was 
probably the first man to wear the title 
of Director of Religious Education, that 
position having been created for him at 
Monroe Street Church, Chicago, some years 
ago. At the present time there are a half 
hundred churches in the county with sal- 
aried leaders giving their time to this in- 
structional ministry. Mr. Gentry’s thorough 
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university equipment rests upon a basis of 
practical good sense and is combined with a 
convincing personality which guarantees 
that something significant will issue from 
his new connection with the resourceful con- 
gregation on Linwood Boulevard. 


Plans Aggressive Campaign 


The Minnesota Convention was held June 
3-5. at St. Paul, and was pronounced the 
most successful many years. 
A new spirit seemed to prevail—a spirit of 
enterprise and new ly consecrated zeal. 

The needs of Minnesota seemed more ap- 
parent than ever before, and there seemed 


convention of 


to be a general confidence among all the 
delegates that the Minnesota Disciples were 
able to cope with the situation. To this ena 
plans were carefully formulated, and means 
carefully devised for doing aggressive work 
in this immense commonwealth. It was de- 
cided to put an evangelist in the field at 
once, to organize the state into districts and 
to lay special emphasis upon Bible-school 
work. 

One feature that promises to be of special 
efficacy in this field is the plan of combining 
the next state convention with an eight-day 
institute to be held at of Minnesota’s 
beautiful outing places. institute will 
systematic training, 


one 
This 
embody a Bible-school 
a course on practical church methods, and 
a chief speaker or lecturer, as well as the 
of the state convention. It 


usual features 


is felt that these plans will help to solve 


under, re- 
weak 


difficulties that Minnesota is 
sulting from scattered membership, 
and isolated churches. 

The attendance 
seven churches being represented out of a 
total of forty-four. 


the 


was excellent—twenty- 


Forty persons attended 


outside the Twin Cities. The program was 
of the best. Among the speakers were 
Archibald McLean, Grant K. Lewis, A. C. 


Smither, Fred Kline, and D. E. Olson, 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected 
President, Ray Hunt, Duluth; 
vice-president, H. G. Connelly, Minne- 
second vice-president, O. H. Loomis, 


as follows: 
first 
apolis; 
Winona; corresponding secretary, H. D. Kit- 
Waters, 
Minne- 


son, Minneapolis; treasurer, S. M. 


Minneapolis; auditor, F. H. Mellen, 


apolis; superintendent of Bible-school, C. F. 
Martin, Redwood Falls; derictors, Chas. 
Oliver, M. R. Waters, J. J. Louis, Dr. D. O. 


Thomas, H. D. Kitson, Minneapolis, C. W. 
Barnes, W. L. Hackney, M. E. Lloyd, St. 


Paul, B. H. Coonradt, Rochester, H. W. 
Swanson, Forest Lake, Clyde Cordner, Du- 
luth, A. J. Marshall, Nevis. 


H. D. Krrson, Cor. See’y 


501 N. W. Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Voice of the Leaders 


Central 
an appeal 


Finis Idleman, Church, 
Des Moines, 


for $1,300 to 


pastor 
made 
the 


who recently 


pay Disciples’ apportion- 


ment on the running expenses of the Federal 


Council of Churches of Christ in America, 


reports that $235 has been sent him. This 
amount comes mainly from individual giv- 
ers, but a number of congregations are rep- 


resented also. “I do think it is a shame,” 


says Dr. E. L. Powell of Louisville. Ky., 
“that this money is not provided. I have 
been calling on several individuals to help 
me raise $25.” “It will be a national dis- 
grace,” says Dr. J. M. Philputt of New 
York, “for us to fall down on this offering.” 
I enclose draft for $25,” says Mr. ©. C. 
Chapman of California. “I assure you of 
my willingness to join with you and others 
in carrying on what I trust will result in 
» larger and closer union of the churches.” 


“It must seem to other bodies of Christians 
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a very strange thing,’ says W. W. Sniff, 
of Paris, Ill., “that we should say so much 
mn favor of Christian union and yet be so 
slow in making our financial contributions 
to the cause.” Others write in similar vein. 
Many more gifts should be sent to Mr. Idle- 


man at once, 


Indiana Notes 


Sixty-four churches sent in their offer- 
ings for Home Missions in May. This 1s 


twenty-two more than last year. Only one 
offering of more than $100 was received. 
Nearly all of the offerings were from the 
smaller churches. We expect many more in 
June. Last year, June was the best month 
but one. We trust that many of our strong 
churches ‘will report in June. 

The first meeting of the Board of Directors 
for this year was held on Monday, June 3. 
The new members of the board are S, A, 
Harker of Parker City, L. F. Drash of Evans- 
ville, John S. Zahn of Bedford, Robert N. 
Simpson of New Albany, O. O. Frazier of 
Morristown, L. M. Sniff of Angola. Fourteen 
of the twenty-one members of the board were 
present. In the organization W. H. Book was 
elected president, E. L. Day, vice-president; 
J. S. Hussey’ secretary, and U. C. Stover 
was re-elected treasurer. These with G. I. 
Hoover, M. T. Reeves and A. C. Ward, ap- 
pointed by the president, constitute the Exe- 
cutive Committee which meets the first Mon- 
day of every month. The matter of establish- 
ing a church at Dunkirk and taking over the 
house of the Congregational people was. dis- 
cussed at length, but definite action was post- 
poned. It was definitely decided, however, 
that we could not afford to purchase the 
building at this time. The request of the 
Calumet district that money raised from 
churches in the district for special work in 
the district be received by the board and ap- 
propriated as the district board should di- 
rect was granted. 

The secretary has received awards of praise 
and appreciation for the concise, neat and 
well-arranged report of the proceedings of 
annual convention at Hammond. 

L. E. Murray, 


the recent 
Sec’y. 


Christian College Commence- 
ment. 


Christian Columbia, Mo., closed 
its sixty-second annual session May 22, fol- 
lowing a week of interesting programs and 
the Art, Dra- 


and usual com- 


College, 


schools 
and thie 
Robert Graham 


exhibits of various 
Art Music 
mencement exercises. 
of Liberty, Mo., preached the baccalaureate 
First Christian Church, the stu- 
appearing at the church in proces- 
sional with white silk Dr. 
George H. Combs, of Kansas City, delivered 
the commencement “The Power 
and Uses of the Imagination.” The annual 
report: of the president, Mrs. Luella W. St. 


matic 
Frank, 


sermon at 
dents 
and 


cap gown. 


address on 


Clair-Moss, showed a steady increase in pat- 
ronage and in gifts to the college, and a 
strengthening of the literary and special 


departments since her return to the admin- 
istrative 1909. A specia) 
meeting of the board of trustees was called 
for the formal acceptance of a gift of $25,- 
000 on endowment. This, with $1,500 
cured by the alumnae during the past year, 


office in June 


se- 


is a substantial beginning on the proposed 
$100,000 for endowment needed for the 
proper conducting of the Junior College for 
women. 
Following Dr. Combs’ address on 
President St. 
a brief talk on the growing op- 
portunities for service by women, the need 


com- 
mencement Clair-Moss 


closed with 


day, 


of woman’s help in civie affairs and many 
other departments of life—all showing the 
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need of better education for girls. Presi- 
dent St. Clair-Moss presented the medals, 
certificates, and then the diplomas, to 
thirty-one graduates, twenty from the liter- 
ary department, seven in music and four 
in expression. 


Transylvania University 
Commencement. 


The one hundred and fourteenth annual 
commencement of Transylvania University 
and the forty-seventh annuai commencement 
of the College of the Bible were held in Mor- 
rison Chapel, Lexington, Ky., on June 13th, 
the occasion proving one of the most enthu- 
siastic and satisfactory in the history of these 
institutions. 

Hamilton College, a part of the university 
organization, ranking as a junior college 
for women, closed its session with appropri- 
ate exercises, on the evening of the preceding 
day. These exercises were attended by a 
large audience of alumni and _ interested 
friends, and were held in the Opera House. 
Hamilton College had twenty-two graduates, 
representing sixteen states. President H. 
G. Shearin reported a most successful year, 
with 279 in attendance. Of this number, 
131 boarded in the school. Dr. George Hamil- 
ton Combs, of Kansas City, gave the address, 
on the subject, “The Value and Uses of the 
smagination.” The address was brilliant. 

In the College of Liberal Arts, eleven re- 
ceived the baccalaureate degree and three the 
master’s degree. In the law school, three re- 
ceived the LL. B. degree. There were nine 
graduates in the College of the Bible, five 
in the classical course, and four in the Eng- 
lish. It was announced by the president that 
this was the first time in the history of 
the College of the Bible when the classical 
graduates outnumbered those in the English 
course. The valedictory of the university was 
given by Miss Lulu Snyder, of Muncie, In- 
diana, and that of the College of Bible by 
Mr. Charles Lynn Pyatt, of Jacksonville, Ill- 
inois. A number of these graduates will 
enter Yale and other universities in the 
autumn to study for the Ph. D. degree. 

The graduating address was delivered by 
Dr. Combs, who spoke for Hamilton the pre- 
vious eVening. He discussed in a most mas- 
terly way, “Our Ancestors Completed In Us.” 
This address reached the depths of thinking 
and the heights of true eloquence, and was 
pronounced second to no similar address 
heard recently in Lexington. 

Announcement was made that the vacancy 
in the department of Biology, caused by the 
resignation of Professor C. A. Shull, had been 
filled by the appointment of Professor Ansel 
F. Hemenway. Mr. Hemenway made his 
Bachelor’s degree in the University of Oregon, 
his Master’s degree in Harvard, and will re- 
ceive the Ph. D. degree in the University of 
Chicago this month. He has had successful 
teaching experience. 

The chair mage vacant in the College of 
the Bible one year age by the resignation of 
Professor W. C. Morro, will be occupied by 
Professor A. W. Fortune, of Cincinnati. Mr- 
Fortune is a graduate of Hiram, studied 
in Rochester Theological Seminary, received 
the B. D. degree from.the University of Chi- 
cago, and will make the Ph. D. degree in the 
latter institution in August. 

Transylvania University and the College 
of the Bible expect to enter upon another 
financial campaign in July. One hundred 
thousand dollars is to be raised for buildings 
and improvements, and $200,000 for endow- 
ment purposes. Encouraged by the success of 
the recent campaign for $250,000, we con- 
fidently expect to secure the $300,000 im- 
peratively needed to make the colleges cap- 
able of largest usefulness. 

R. H. CROSSFIELD. 
Lexington, Ky. 
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The men of First Church, Quincy, gave a 
reception to their new pastor, J. M. Rudy. 


The convention of the Seventh District 
met in Olney last week, June 19-21. 


Frank H. Vernor, who has been pastor at 
Homer, has accepted a call and begun his 
work at Georgetown. 


W. B. Hopper, pastor of Bethany Church, 
was the orator on Decoration Day and de- 
livered the Memorial sermon for the Odd- 
fellows in his home city. 


The first Sunday in June there were five 
additions at Princeton, where Cecil C. Car- 
penter ministers. Two of these additions 
were on profession of faith. 


Granite City Church has extended a cal) 
to I. W. Lowman, who has recently been 
preacher at Overland, Missouri. It is under- 
stood that the call has been accepted. 


Fred A. Gallagar has resigned the pulpit 
of East Side Church, Decatur, and is re- 
ported to have accepted the pastorate at Mt. 
Auburn, to begin the latter ministry imme- 
diately. 

Table Grove Church will celebrate its 
sixty-first aniversary Sunday, June 30. 
R. P. Shepherd, of St. Louis, Mo., and Secre- 
tary J. Fred Jones, of Bloomington, are the 
speakers announced. 


At Mt. Pulaski there have been seventy 
additions to the congregation during the 
first year of the pastorate of J. Newton 
Cloe. Mr. Cloe has indicated his intention 
to remain a second year with the church. 


Frank B. Thomas, who has been pastor 
for several years at Mattoon and during 
whose pastorate a large number of additions 
have been received to the church without 
outside help, has resigned to enter the evan- 
gelistic work. His pastorate at Mattoon 
will be concluded the first of September. 


One of the large art glass windows in the 
new Normal Church is to be a memorial 
in honor of the deceased pastor, J. H. Gilli- 
land. The glass for this building is being 
furnished by the Kinsella Art Glass Com- 
pany of Chicago. No announcement has yet 
been made regarding the date for dedication, 


Elmore Sinclair has been in demand for 
extra addresses during recent weeks, having 
delivered commencement addresses at Iro- 
quois, Woodland and Markington, and bac- 
calaureate addresses at Gilman and 
Watseka, the latter his home city. In ad- 
dition to these, he was the orator on Decora- 
tion Day at Loda and Lyman. 


Among the [Illinois Sunday-school con- 
tributions for foreign missions on Children’s 
Day, are reported: Gibson City, $100; Stan- 
ford, ninety-two dollars; Waggoner, twenty- 
two dollars; Mattoon, $107; Denver, sixty- 
six dollars; Grayville, $17.30; Concord, 
$36.65; Latham, $26.82: Bellflower, 43.35. 
Nearly all of these were a large increase 
over the offerings for previous years. 


Fred S. Nichols, formerly pastor of Table 
Grove Chureh and more recently of New 
York, will act as supply pastor for First 
Church, Bloomington, during the vacation 
of Edgar D. Jones, in the months of July 
and August. Mr. Nichols has been studying 
for the past year in Columbia University. 
The Bloomington pastor, Mr. Jones, will 
spend his vacation in Kentucky, at Er- 
langer. 











Secretary’s Letter. 





Oliver W. Jennings, of Granite City, has 
entered the general evangelistic field. His 
address is Belleville, Il. 

First Church, Bloomington, raised about 
$850 in their missionary rally June 16. 
This does not include the $600 raised by the 
Cc. W. B. M. 

A. E. Underwood has closed his work at 
Chapin and is ready for another pastorate, 
or will do supply work or hold meetings. 

Round up your May offering soon as pos- 
sible and send it to the A. C. M. S. office, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Make it large, equal to 
both the home and state offerings, then you 
will not be asked for the November offering. 
Of course this takes it for granted that you 
made a creditable offering for both home and 
state work last year. 

It will soon be too late to get your statis- 
tical report in the Year Book and we urge 
our preachers and church clerks to see that 
the report card has been mailed to us. 

F. L. Starbuck who preaches for McLean 
and Shirley is planning to take a delegation 
to the national convention from these two 
churches that will fill a sleeping car. 

The program for the Illinois convention is 
in the hands of the printer. It is one of the 
best in recent years and it is predicted that 
the attendance will be very large. Southern 
Illinois will take a special interest, as it 
comes into their midst, and the whole state 
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Ask for Catalogue and Special Donation Plan No. 27| 
EsTas.ienco 1666 


COMMUNION SERVICE 
DIETZ INDIVIDUAL 
“Noiseless” 


CUSHIONED 
TRAYS 


4 Different Features 
WHY? 

Ist—“‘Noiseless”—As all cup holes are cushioned. 

2nd—Dust-proof—The Trays interlock. 

3rd—A short glass—no need of tipping back the head. 

4th—Automatie Filler—Fills rapidly and evenly. 
Does not mar the sacredness of the service. 

Write for booklet. Outfit sent on trial. 


DIETZ COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
20 E. Randolph St., Dept. T., Chicago, 
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will be glad to go down into “Egypt” to 

enjoy the feast and fellowship. The date 

is September 2-5. ‘The place is Centralia, 

where A. L. Huff is pastor. Make your 

plans to be there with a good delegation. 
W. D. DEWEESE, Office Sec’y-Treas. 
J. Frep Jones, Field Secretary. 





Eureka College 


At Eureka College commencement eight- 
een persons received the bachelor’s degree, 
two received diplomas from the school of 
music and three from the commercial de- 
partment. Dr. Burris A. Jenkins, of Kansas 
City, preached* the baccalaureate sermon. 
On the following Thursday the new presi- 
dent, Charles E. Underwood, was formally 
installed, Dr. J. H. Garrison, of St. Louis, 
delivering the address. This was followed 
by Doctor Underwood’s inaugural address 
treating of the distinctive place of the 
church college. On Friday the commence- 
ment address was delivered by Prof. Edward 
A. Ross, of the University of Wisconsin, on 
“Sub-surface Tendencies in American Civil- 
ization.” 


Drake University 


Des Moines, Iowa. 








COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. 


Four-year courses, based upon four-year high school 
courses, leading to the degree of A. B., Ph. B., S. B. 
In the School of Education, included in this college, 
are courses for 
Students in Domestic Science. 
Primary Teachers. 
Kindergarten Teachers. 
Grade Teachers. 
High School Teachers. 

COLLEGE OF THE BIBLE. 
Graduate course, requiring three years’ work, leading 
to degree of D. B. 

COLLEGE OF LAW. 

Three-year course, based on four-year high school 
course, leading to degree of L.L. B. 

COLLEGE OF MEDICINE. 
Four-year course, based on four-year high school course 
og me full years in college, leading to the degree of 


COLLEGE OF DENTISTRY. 

Three-year course, based on four-year high school 
course, leading te the degree of D. D. S. 

: INSTITUTE OF FINE ARTS. 
Special courses, based upon such preparation as best 
fits the student to pursue the study of his chosen 
course most profitably. The Institute of Fine Arts in- 
cludes three distinct departments: 
Conservatory of Music. 
School of Painting and Drawing. 
School of Dramatic Art. 

For catalogue and other information, address, 


THE PRESIDENT, 
DRAKE UNIVERSITY, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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School where girls WHO KNOW want to go 
ooDs FULTON, MO. 
Girls do NOT ta ae ae wa ae {== J. L, Garvin, 

Ask for it. 
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ELIE EI LETC OEE: EEE TEATS ACCC CONOR EEE Re RE 
MISSOURI CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


An Up-to-Date College for Young Women 





CAMDEN POINT, MISSOURI 
COURSES: COMMODIOUS BUILDING: 
College Preparatory Bible New Addition to Building 
Normal, Music New Gymnasium 
Elocution Steam Heated, Acetylene 
Phvsical Culture Lighted, Large Campus 











TUITION REASONABLE AND RIGHT—SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
FRANK G. RICHARD, President 


Sixty-fourth Year Opens in September 





= An Ideal School! for Girls and Young Women 
hristian 


SIXTY-SECOND YEAR 
Co illege 


Historic old College with five large, modern buildings. Dorsey Memorial Hall, 
a $36,000 building, completed. 25 College-trained, experienced teachers. Schools 
of Music, Art, Oratory, Business, Domestic Science. A Junior college course leads 
to an A. B. degree. College-preparatory and Special Courses are offered. Careful 
attention to health and to character-training. Twenty-acre campus and athletic 
field. Home care. Best patronage. Certificate admits to Eastern colleges. For 


illustrated catalogue address 


MRS. LUELLA W. ST. CLAIR-MOSS, President, COLUMBIA, MO. 


Next Session begins September 17th. 
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The Editor for the Disci- 
These Lessons are Pro- 








ples, Charles Clayton Mor- 
duced by the Codperation rison, Possesses Full Edito- 
} rial Rights in the Bethany 
Lessons, 





of a Dozen Leading Chris- 


tian Denominations. 



















































































Don’t Let 
Your School 





Every Les- 
son Writer : Lag Behind 
an Expert 























































































































Put Your School in the Front Rank by 
Adopting these Lessons at once 


NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY CO., 
700 E. 40th St., Chicago. 





























